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A Breeze in the Mind 


ZH Yq NE has only to sit down in the woods or the fields, or by the 
shore of the river or the lake, and nearly everything of interest 

will come round to him—the birds, the animals, the insects; 
and presently, after his eye has got accustomed to the place, and to the 
light and shade, he will probably see some plant or flower, that he has 
sought in vain, and that is a pleasant surprise to him. So, on a large 
scale, the student and lover of nature has this advantage over people who 
gad up and down the world, seeking some novelty or excitement; he has 
only to stay at home and see the procession pass. The great globe swings 
around to him like a revolving showcase; the change of the seasons is like 
the passage of strange and new countries; the zones of the earth, with all 
their beauties and marvels, pass one’s door, and linger long in the passing. 
What a voyage is this we make without leaving for a night our own fire- 
side! St. Pierre well says that a sense of the power and mystery of nature 
shall spring up as fully in one’s heart after he has made the circuit of his 
own field as after returning from a voyage round the world. . . . The 
great trouble is for Mohammed to know when the mountain really comes 
to him. Sometimes a rabbit or a jay or a little warbler brings the woods 
to my door. A loon on the river, and the Canada lakes are here; the sea- 
gulls and the fish hawk bring the sea; the call of the wild gander at night, 
what does it suggest? And the eagle flapping by, or floating along on a 
raft of ice, does not he bring the mountain? One spring five swans flew 
above my barn in single file, going northward—an express train bound for 
Labrador. It was a more exhilarating sight than if I had seen them in 
their native haunts. They made a breeze in my mind, like a noble passage 
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in a poem. 
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1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


“WE STAND COMMITTED’’ 


HE editorial, “We Stand Committed,” by Dr. 
Wm. E. Gilroy, editor of the Congregationalist, 
republished in this issue, is of more than passing 

interest. Taken in connection with his reply to Dr. 
Eliot, “These Backward Congregationslists,” pub- 
lished August 4 and which we shall give our readers 
next week, it is a most important utterance. 

Whatever Universalists do or fail to do, Dr 

Gilroy says in substance that the Congregational 


General Council can speak for them have taken it 
unanimously. 

While the especial reason for taking the stand 
was the Joint Statement of the Congregational and 
Universalist Commissions, the Congregational church- 
es stand committed no matter what we may do at 
Hartford. The Joint Statement and the resolutions 
of the Omaha meeting show in no uncertain way 
“where they are apt to be found in the future.” 

We do not attempt further to paraphrase this 
great editorial. Our people can read it for themselves. 

But we ask all to note to what our Congregational 
brethren are committed. Just how conservative, 
reactionary, and backward are they? There is noth- 
ing uncertain in the reply we get: “If God is love, 
love is a theology, and if Christians in various ways 
and by various means and processes of thought and 
experience have come to the conclusion that God is 
love, it is about time for them to express their theology 
in practise. Once the effort to do that is sufficiently 
definite it will be discovered that the simple theology 
of Jesus and the Christian way of life are one.” 

It is a noble utterance. It echoes both the letter 
and the spirit of our greatest Universalists. 

* * 


WE ARE NOT CONVERTED 
RDERED to Nicaragua, it was the duty of 
the Marines to obey. Told to go to a remote 
inland post miles away from help, it was the 
duty of the thirty-nine to go. Attacked by over- 
whelming numbers, it was their duty to hold their 
ground, beat off the almost overpowering forces at 
tacking and summon the bombers to relieve them by 
blowing hundreds to pieces. 
But it is not a glorious spectacle. The ratio 
killed of one to three hundred, and of wounded one 


churches have taken their stand, and so far as their ' 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed 


Editorial 


to one hundred, is not something we shall boast about. 

The story is “disquieting’’ to official circles in 
Washington. But it is inevitable provided we follow 
the path of mixing in the affairs of another country 
and telling them what to do and when and how to do it. 

We do not say that we would never mix in. We 
are proud of what we did for Cuba. But we do say 
that nobody yet has given us a good reason for our 
intervention in Nicaragua. 

When our friends tell us these Nicaraguans killed 
were merely bandits we think of Heywood Broun’s 
definition: ‘‘A bandit is any South American who has 
just left this life through the agency of American 
armed forces.” 

* * 


FREELY MOVED TO PRAY | 


N the correspondence of the day, coming from 
I both sides of the ocean and carrying many noble 
and inspiring communications, there is a letter 
which touches us deeply, written by one who has 
lived many years. In this letter our correspondent 
refers to Jacob Abbot, well known as a writer a gen- 
eration or two ago, who said of prayer that “it is 
always answered but not always granted in the terms 
used.” Then says our correspondent: ‘I do not know 
why this isn’t good Christianity, good Universalism. 
If it occurs to you in your prayers to our Father in 
Heaven just to remember the writer I shall appreciate 
it. My near and dear relatives are nearly all gone 
from earth, my only surviving near relation being the 
best sister a man ever had, and my life has much of 
social loneliness in it. The fact that a brother in 
Christ will bear me in mind in prayer has value in it. 
I leave the matter as it is without urgency or con- 
straint. The old Methodist practise of mutual frater- 
nal prayer for individual good had and has merit, it 
seems to me. So if you are thus freely moved, and 
not otherwise, remember me in your prayers. You 
will be so remembered by me. God bless you and the 
Leader.”’ ' 

Our views about prayer we suspect are rather 
old-fashioned. We are interested in the arguments 
pro and con about the whys and wherefores, and the 
hows of prayer and its answer, but very tenaciously 
we go on believing that somewhere and somehow a 
great friendly ‘‘Presence’”’ hears what we say and what 
we fail to say but really mean. We admit that we get 
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careless about seeking the help of this “Presence,” 
but hardly a day passes that we are not reminded and 
moved to think, if not to utter, some little prayer. 
And life becomes rich and beautiful on the days when 
we do take time to pray in spirit and in truth. 

We doubt if we should feel inclined to make this 
personal testimony in the old-fashioned Methodist 
way if this letter of a stranger had not so profoundly 
moved us. In a day of much “‘social loneliness” our 
correspondent finds through prayer that he is not 
alone. The blessed gift of a sister, ‘the best sister a 
man ever had,” is a source of unfeigned thanksgiving. 
The thought comes to him that if one in whom he has 
confidence and trust will pray for him as he prays for 
that man, both will be strengthened. 

We are “freely moved.” We publish the sen- 
tences from the letter that others may be ‘“‘freely 
moved.’’ We wish that everybody who is going to 
attend the Universalist General Convention in Hart- 
ford could be so “freely moved.” 


‘Why should we co ourselves this wrong, 
Or others, that we are not always strong, 
That we should ever weak or heartless be, 
Anxious or troubled when with us is prayer, 
And joy and strength and courage are with Thee?” 
eer 


TOO MUCH SPEED 


E deeply regret having published in our last 
week’s issue, the article upon the Christian 
Science Monitor by Edward H. Cotton, in 
advance of the release date. Pressure upon our col- 
umns did not permit us to use all of these admirable 
articles in this series by Mr. Cotton, but three were 
marked for publication in this office. The release 
dates did not appear upon the manuscripts but were 
sent in a separate letter and were marked upon the 
manuscripts after their arrival in the office. In some 
strange way the article upon the Boston Sunday Ad- 
vertiser and that upon the Christian Science Momtor 
changed places. We express our sincere apologies to 
Mr. Cotton and to the Hale Syndicate which is hand- 
ling these articles, and at the same time beg to express 
our hearty congratulations to them upon the admir- 
able service which they are rendering in syndicating 
Mr. Cotton’s articles in the religious press. 
* * 


MISS EARLE CRITICISED 


EY. A. GERTRUDE EARLE, whose return to 
work after a serious accident is a cause of re- 
joicing in Universalist circles, is critized in the 

July issue of the King’s Business, a monthly publica- 
tion of the Bible Institute of Los Angeles, Calif., 
because of her article in the Christian Leader January 1, 
1927, “The Modern Interpretation of the Bible: 
What Difference Does It Make in Our Sunday School 
Teaching?” 

The King’s Business, it should be said, is a high- 
grade publication and makes its criticisms in a friend- 
ly, Christian way. But it appears to the editor that 
Miss Earle puts herself in a bad dilemma and he adds, 
“Until the critics can furnish us a little better logic 
we may as well continue to teach God’s word to our 
children and believe it ourselves.”’ 

The editorial is entitled, “How the Modernist 


Would Teach Children.”” It comments upon the fact 
that modernists often are outspoken concerning their 
religious views in the presence of adults, but reluctant 
to express these views to children. Modernists who 
have given up faith in the infallibility of the Bible 
read the old Bible stories to the children but ‘‘as they 
have looked into the faces of little folks something 
seems to have deterred many from telling the Bible 
stories as they would tell mere fairy stories.”’ 

Then the writer asks if it ean be possible there is 
some lingering memory in the minds of these modernist 
Sunday school teachers about the solemn words of 
Jesus concerning the millstone which might better 
be tied around the neck than to cause one of the little 
ones to stumble. Very emphatically the King’s 
Business takes the position, with which every Uni- 
versalist will agree, that it is a hypocritical perfor- 
mance to teach something at the formative period 
which will have to be unlearned later, maybe at the 
cost of all religious faith. 

The King’s Business gives the following quota- 
tion from Miss Earle’s article: 


“Tf our church does not teach its young people a 
rational interpretation of the scriptures, are we not 
derelict to our duty? .... 

“Tf our teachers are able to teach from the stand- 
point of the modern interpretation, we ought to be able 
to save our young people from some very disastrous ex- 
periences—from that superstition that is afraid of new 
interpretations, that must believe every word or throw 
the whole thing away; from the tragedy of discovering 
that they must choose between what science teaches 
and what their church has taught them. .... 

“The place to begin this work is with the little chil- 
dren. The little child has a right to the beautiful stories 
of the Bible. . . . When Bible stories are told, they 
should be told exactly as other stories are told, with 
no suggestion that they are in a class by themselves. 
Let us select those hero tales and stories of action that 
will make the strongest appeal. ... Make clear 
that the Hebrews thought they were a chosen people 
and that their God was always on their side. What do 
we think about it? Distinguish very clearly between 
what happened in those far away days and what the 
writers thought happened. Are junior children up to 
such thinking? Many of them are, and if we do not 
talk it over with them, either they will come to believe 
that the Bible is something you do not think about 
anyway, something they try to put over on you in Sun- 
day school that has no relation to present-day life, or, 
they will believe God does really love some people better 
than others, and will do any terrible thing to give those 
He loves success. .... 

As we tell stories about Jesus emphasize thé human 
and the heroic. Never try to arouse admiration by sto- 
ries of miracles. ... } 

With the beginning of adolescence, if it has not 
been forced upon you before, the question must be 
faced, “Is the Bible true?” It is not a question to an- 
swer with yes or no, nor one to be dismissed without an 
answer. Teach what a myth is and show how truth is 
taught by myths. Show howall that men tell or write is 
colored by what they are and what they think. . . .Show 
how tradition was passed on and on, how mythical 
elements would inevitably be added, and how at last 
traditions, laws, bits of older writing, were all combined 
in the books we now have, called the Old Testament. 
Next give a picture of the men who wrote the gaspels, just 
every-day men who had the stupendous task of de- 
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scribing the most wonderful personality the world has 
ever seen. . . . Make the first aim to show that, what- 
ever theory of miracles one may hold, nothing can change 
the miracle of Jesus’ life. 


The editor says that this is what we would expect 
of modernists, but claims that the logic of the whole 
argument is destroyed by the italicized sentences. 
Very properly he asks, ‘““Why accept Jesus as a miracle 
and then get rid of the miracles he performed?’’ 

Even casual reading of the article will show that 
Miss Earle was consistent throughout. Her one slip, 
if slip it can be called, was her use of the word miracle 
in the usual literary sense in the same paragraph 
where she already has used it in the theological sense. 
What she meant in the sentence in question was: 
Make the first aim to show that, whatever theory of 
miracles one may hold, nothing can change the great- 
ness, the glory, the wonder of Jesus’ life. 

In a literary sense anything that inspires wonder 
and admiration is a miracle. 

In the theological sense anything in the ohyseal 
world which can rationally be referred to no other 
cause but the immediate, exceptional volition of God 
is a miracle. 

We would like to have the King’s Business un- 
derstand Miss Earle, the Universalists and all mod- 
ernists. We are not destructive, we are constructive. 
Because we do not believe in the exceptional volition 
of God called a miracle we do not give up belief in 
His steady, constant, regular volition by which all 
the universe is held in the hollow of His hand. 

Because we do not believe that a Perfect God ever 
did some of the things described in the Old Testament, 
because we know they belong to the realm of tradi- 
tion, because we are sure that the record is an im- 
perfect record, we do not rejoice less in the social 
vision of the prophets of Israel or in the exceeding 
great and precious promises of the Psalms. 

When we read “The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall 
not want” we know it is true. It feeds us. It com- 
forts and steadies us. According to the logic of our 
friend we ought to know it is true because we hold 
that it came in a perfectly natural way—the expres- 
sion of the natural religious life of a religious people— 
but the fact remains we do hold it to be true. We 
want our children to get its sublime message early and 
to get it entirely freed from any old theory which 
would compel them to believe that God ever ordered 
His chosen people to put others not chosen to the 
sword. 

So with Jesus. We do not understand why Jesus 
must be everything claimed in all the records and 
creeds or else ‘‘the supreme imposter of history.” 
Who ever gave a person the right to force that choice 
upon us? We do not have to make it. Jesus can be 
the marvel man, the wonder man of all history, and 
yet be a man. 
have and yet be human. But we go further than this. 
We affirm that God is speaking through Jesus just as 
He speaks through John or Paul, only in a clearer 
voice and in a more complete way. 

According to those who say we must take the 
whole Bible as infallibly inspired or reject it all, we 
would have to reject Jesus as our Savior because we 
reject the Virgin Birth. But the fact is we do not 


His teaching can be the highest we . 


reject him. Perhaps we ‘‘can not” accept him, but 
wedo. When will the literalists realize that the mod- 
ernists have a theory that makes the Bible infinitely 
more precious than their own theory? 

After all there may be small difference between 
literalists and modernists. We extend the natural 
so that it covers a thousand and one things which 
God does, all of which we do not understand, and 
which our friend probably would call supernatural. 

The essential thing is that we believe in God, 
His overruling providence, His unfailing love, His 
retributive justice, His divine companionship, and in 
Jesus Christ, His supreme revelation to men. 

Perhaps our friend thinks that we can not pos- 
sibly believe these things unless we believe in an in- 
fallible book. But the fact is that we do, and surely 
he can not be sorry for that. 

Having said these things we return to Miss Earle’s 
major thesis. We liberals are not doing our work as 
well as we should do it. Our Sunday school teachers 
too often are timid and uninformed. As Miss Harle 
put it in another connection: Most liberals have never 
thought the thing through and have not the least idea 
how to teach the Bible consistently with modern ideas. 

Maybe this article by our good friend in Los 
Angeles will help us do better work. A re-reading of 
Miss Earle’s admirable article would be a good begin- 
ning. 

* * 


CHRISTIANS WITHOUT ADJECTIVES 
EFERRING to the death of the Rev. J. Estlin 
Carpenter, D. D., the distinguished British 
scholar, Edward Shillito, in the Christian Cen- 
tury says that he belonged to a group of ministers 
“exercising their ministry in the Unitarian churches, 
but they did not lay their emphasis upon the negative 
implications of the name Unitarian. They were in 
reality Christians without adjectives.”’ Others men- 
tioned as belonging to the same noble company were 
Drummond, Philip Wicksteed, Stopford Brooke and 
Hargrave. “Their integrity of mind,” says Shillito, 
“their eager sympathy for all things excellent, their 
charity, their grace, commended them to all men.” 
Nicoll Cross of London has contributed an ad- 
mirable sketch of Dr. Carpenter to the issue of the 


Christan Register for July 7. 


He was famous for scholarship. His work in the 
New Testament and in the field of Eastern faiths was 
widely recognized, but, as Mr. Cross says, “‘more 
than once he laid aside his major literary schemes 
and his assiduous work as a scholar to give the last 
ounce of himself for his brethren’s sake.’”” His work 
for the ministerial pension fund is an illustration. 

“He takes his place among the greatest,” Mr. 
Cross adds, not by reason of what he accomplished, 
but by reason of what he was, by the greatness of his 
spirit and his motives. 

Dr. L. P. Jacks, after his death, spoke of him as 
one on whom he “had leaned for years,” by whose 
bedside he had seen visibly enacted “‘the victory of 
the human spirit . . . looking into the face of the 
incredible mystery with perfect serenity and con- 
fidence . . . his mind irradiated with faith and hope 
and love.” 
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The Travel Notes of An Enthusiast---I 


Harold E. B. Speight 


begin these travel jottings in a wild Welsh 
glen just after sunrise. I have walked up the 
glen from Capel Curig, watching the mists 
which obscure the mountain summits, listening 
to the brown stream tumbling into rocky pools and 
to the newly-awakened birds. Before I turn back to 
the tiny cottage in the hamlet to rejoin the family I 
want to begin the story of a journey that is the ful- 
filment of a dream. 

We had said we would not come back again to 
Britain till we could come with both time and means 
to travel, revisiting favorite haunts and seeing some 
corners of the island never yet visited. And here we 
are with a Morris-Cowley touring car bought for us 
by a friend in advance of our arrival and ready for us 
when we landed at Liverpool three days ago. A re- 
liable mechanic selected it and overhauled it, so that 
we can trust it to serve us well. 

Sixteen years ago, as a newly-married couple, we 
tramped through this region. A sample day’s walk 
was from Bettwsy-Coed to the foot of Snowdon at 
Peny-Pass (ten and one-half miles) up the mountain 
to the summit, whence we saw the sun set and the 
moon rise, and down the Llanberis side as far as the 
first shepherd’s hut, where we found primitive shelter 
and food. Yesterday we were able to point out to 
the two daughters the lane where we made our lunch 
of blackberries, and to-day we hope to show them 
Snowdon’s majestic peak if the clouds lift; and since 
we are not content to drive through the mountains 
and have them remember only the excellent surface 
of the roads we shall probably climb some distance up 
to the two lakes which mirror the summit. 

The voyage over on the S. S. Devonian was a 
revelation of the comforts of “tourist cabin’ travel. 
The Leyland Line deserves great praise for the ex- 
cellent service provided for people who prefer or need 
to choose this:economical means of travel. Two hun- 
dred and fifty passengers had the run of the ship and 
made a happy company. A good many were students 
and teachers (including four professors of philosophy— 
no wonder the boat was steady), and a good spirit 
prevailed. A few young people were inconsiderate of 
the rest of us in their exercise of the freedom from 
prohibition laws which a ship under Britisn registry 
affords and won unfavorable comment for themselves 
and their colleges, but they were exceptions. There 
was very general and hearty participation in various 
forms of entertainment and in the ship’s services. I 
was asked to preach on the second Sunday morning 
and in the evening to speak at a gathering of a less 
formal character. At the morning service the cap- 


tain read the English Church service, a Methodist — 


clergyman read the Scripture, and I drew a few 
simple lessons from a visit to the engine-room. In 
the evening I ventured to suggest a few ways in which 
American visitors to Europe could serve the cause of 
international friendship by their bearing and at- 
titude and derive the greatest benefit from their 
travels. One of our friends on board was the secre- 
tary of the Boston Community Church, who has 


been ardently interested in the cause of Sacco and 
Vanzetti and who hopes while abroad to visit their 
homes in Italy. When the S. 8S. Samaria overtook us 
in mid-ocean, with other sympathizers on board, we 
inquired by radiogram for any later news of the case 
than we had heard before leaving, but none was 
available and even since landing we have heard 
nothing. 

At Liverpool we were met by a good friend, the 
Rev. Lawrence Redfern of Ullet Road Church (Uni- 
tarian), who had arranged for the purchase of the 
car and now added further to our obligation by hos- 
pitably taking the children into his home for the 
night so that we might spend the evening with other 
old friends. One of them, who was warden of the 
Liverpool University Settlement when last I saw him, 
was made war-time administrator of the shoe industry 
throughout Britain while still a very young man, 
selected at the instance of both employers and em- 


ployees. He is now executive head of a large business, 


which is to Liverpool what Filene’s is to Boston, and 
his fine home registers his advancement. An eager 
student of business conditions, he discussed with in- 
sight the method of retailers in the United States, 
expressing great concern over our credit and instal- 
ment system, under which surplus production is for 
the time being finding a market for products by stimu- 
lating a demand beyond the real purchasing capacity 
of the people who undertake instalment payments. 


‘Although other English department stores are follow- 


ing the American example he will not countenance it, 
believing that the price ultimately to be paid for this 
illusory convenience will be financial panic and con- 
sequent hardship. 

Hospitable as Liverpool was, we were glad next 
day to pack ourselves and our (too many!) suitcases 
into the car and start our motoring expedition. The 
delights of care-free, adventurous wandering, with- 
out self-commitment to a particular destination for 
the night, but with a general itinerary full of interest, 
must be experienced to be understood. 

Chester, our first halt, is too well known to 
traveling Americans to need description. Its Roman 
walls once encircled the camp of the Twentieth Legion; 
the city was afterwards held by the Danes against 
King Alfred, was the last to fall to William the Con- 
queror, and was defended for two years for Charles I 
until the citizens were starved into surrender. Its 
Cathedral impresses those who have not seen others, 
the Chapter House and Cloisters being really beauti- 
ful. In the city the “Rows,” arcades taking the place 
of the second floor front rooms, attract attention. 

Our route into North Wales took us through 
Mold and Denbigh, two old market towns which hap- 
pened to be full of country folk, and St. Asaph, which 
we reached just in time to visit the smallest cathedral 
in England and see its interesting collection of ancient 
Bibles and documents. A night at Colwyn Bay, 
where we were disappointed to miss an old friend we 
had especially looked forward to seeing, a romp on 
the fine sands, and a repetition of the downpour with 
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which Liverpool had greeted us, and we were again on 
our way. Capel Curig was reached by evening, after 
an hour devoted to Conway Castle and to “‘Abercon- 
wy,” the oldest house in Wales. 

Among our first impressions we must put 
our surprise at the improvement of the roads. In 
five years a remarkable program has been carried 
through and after roads in England and Wales our 
American roads will seem second-rate. I have never 
driven over roads with finer surfaces. Then the cour- 
tesy and helpfulness of people from whom we sought 
aid or information; the neatness and the unspoiled 
character of the villages and homes. In Montgom- 
eryshire (and I suppose in other counties) strict regu- 
lations are enforced which have eliminated all road- 
side advertisements, except those which relate to 


property on which they are erected, and even these 
are subject to very definite limitations. Roadside 
cottages offering accommodation or refreshments are 
frequently passed, but the signs they bear are modest 
in size and in their claims. No ugly structures like 
our ubiquitous “‘stands’”’ are to be seen. 

It was a delight to meet friends from Chicago on 
the road near Capel Curig. Mr. Clifford Barnes, who 
conducts the remarkable Sunday Evening Club of 
Chicago, with Mrs. Barnes and their daughter who 
had been a kind helper in our Sunday school up to a 
few weeks ago, came along just before we turned off 
the road to spend the night in a peasant’s cottage, 
which eight-year-old Charlotte picked out because it 
had roses over the door and a mountain stream beside 
ite 


Cruisings Casual and Carefree 


XXVI. 


A Bird for the: Life List 


Johannes 


WHE narrow person getting interested in some 
special study often lets it crowd out every- 
thing else. The broader, better-balanced 
person makes it contribute to the enrichment 
of the normal, every-day life. 

There are some things most of us have to think 
about beside birds or butterflies, spiders, or even pink 
lady slippers. To go through the most exquisite 
glen, where the sun falls in patches on the dark ground 
or lights up some mossy rock, and have no eyes except 
for the flutter of a wing is to miss something. But 
on the other hand to go through that same glen and 
sit on that same rock and be perfectly oblivious of 
the hermit thrush ‘singing a little way off, or at most 
to think of it “just as a bird,’’ is to miss something, too. 

While there are the intense high-strung naturalists 
who think of little but another check mark to put 
down against something they have seen, the vast 
majority of people who love nature have broader in- 
terests. They are good universalists in the non-sec- 
tarian use of the word, which is the greater use, of 
course. They know that “all things” are theirs if 
they are capable of possessing them. 

In the days that I thought of an interest in birds 
as rather effeminate, rather beneath a busy man, I 
was greatly devoted to camping, tramping, fishing, 
gardening, farming, whenever I had a chance. In 
those days Burroughs came into my life through his 
books and showed me that the study of ornithology 
is not a competing interest but goes along with these 
other things. His last chapter in “Wake Robin,” 
called “The Invitation,” written nearly sixty years 
ago, obsolete in some respects, has been responsible 
for more people taking up the study of birds probably 
than any other chapter ever written. “In all excur- 
sions to the woods or the shore,” he says, ‘‘the student 
of ornithology has an advantage over his companions. 
He has one more resource, one more avenue of de- 
light. . . . Audubon on the desolate waste of Labrador 
is happier than any king ever was; and on shipboard is 
nearly cured of his sea-sickness when a new gull ap- 
pears in sight. . . . It fits so well with other things— 


with fishing, hunting, farming, walking, camping out— 
with all that takes one to the fields and woods. One 
may go a blackberrying and make some rare discovery; 
or while driving his cow to pasture hear a new song or 
make a new observation. Secrets lurk on every side. 
There is news in every bush.” 

To-day the shooting of specimens which Bur- 
roughs recommended is no longer advised. On the 
contrary we realize keenly what men like Ditmars tell 
us about “Our Vanishing Wild Life.’ We are doing 
our best to stop casual, wanton, useless slaughter of 
birds and some of the killing which is not without a 
useful object, if it means extermination of a species. 

From reading Burroughs I gained the idea of a 
great drama going on in nature all around us, behind a 
curtain, and of the fascinating peeps we get behind 
the scenes in our walks. That is all they are—just 
peeps. 

That rose-breasted grosbeak, about which I wrote 
a week ago, feeding sweet cherries to his oldest son, 
the woodchuck coming out of the deep grass near 
the well, sitting up an instant and disappearing, the 
chipmunk eating peanuts on the cellar door, the 
humming-bird on the syringa bush, the wasp on the. 
damp spot by the brook, the rabbit coming up to us 
at nightfall as we sat by the back door, and sitting up 
to lick his paws and wash his face, oblivious of our 
presence, all these are but a few of the many actors 
in stream and orchard and pasture and woods about 
which we know little compared with what there is to 
know. 

I remember Burroughs telling of the deep im- 
pression made upon him as a boy when he lay on the 
ground in the woods with his brothers, thinking of the 
birchbark and wintergreens they had been gathering 
and gazing vaguely up in the trees, when he saw a bird 
unlike any he had ever seen before—one of the warb- 
lers, probably. He saw it only an instant before it 
was gone. “But,” said he “how the thought of it 
clung to me afterward. It was a revelation. It was 
the first intimation I had had that the woods we knew 
so well held birds we knew not at all. Were our eyes 
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and ears so dull then? There was the robin, the blue- 
jay, the bluebird, the yellowbird, the cherry bird, 
the catbird the chipping bird, the woodpecker, the 
high-hole, an occasional redbird, and a few others in 
the woods or along their borders, but who ever dreamed 
that there were still others that not even the hunters 
saw, and whose names no one had ever heard?” 

That kind of an incident is a turning point in the 
life of boy or man. All of us are indebted to Burroughs 
for setting it down. 

For years now I have been keeping my eyes open 
for little peeps behind the scenes in nature. Those 
that I get give a new zest and interest to life. Itisa 
great thing for boys and girls in school to have planted 
in their minds early some idea of the enormous num- 
ber of fascinating things in nature going on around 
them that they never see, and the surprising number 
that they can see if they only keep their eyes open. 

The man at the farm made an illuminating re- 
mark the other day. He said, “There are so many 
more birds coming around now than there used to be.” 
The illuminating thing is not the fact he stated, for 
probably it is not a fact. It is his mental state. The 
Madame has been after him for some time about this 
bird or that, asking where she might see them, and 
with the naturally keen powers of observation of 
country people he has been keeping his eyes open for 
the distinguishing marks and ealls she has described. 
Of course there are more birds for him than there 
used to be. He has been peeping behind the scenes. 

One of the birds the Madame has been asking 
about ever since we began going to the farm is the 
great northern pileated woodpecker. In the wild 
country around the farm this fast disappearing bird 
still survives. My brother quickened our interest 
by telling us that he once saw this great woodpecker 
on a tree in the orchard, “big as a crow,” making 
the chips fly,” “with a wild cry you can hear a mile,” 
“black and white with a wonderful red topknot.” 
Last year we spent several hours in a deep gorge 
looking for him. The farmer said he lived “‘up in the 
gulch winters,” and used the same figure my brother 
had—“big as a crow.” But though we looked pa- 
tiently we neither saw him nor heard him. 

If we could see him we both would have a new 
bird for the life list—the little book distributed by my 

‘friend, Dr. T. S. Palmer, of the Biological Survey in 
Washington, for the American Ornithological Union 
and sold for thirty cents. It has a list of all the birds, 
properly classified, and a place to check those seen 
at least once in a lifetime. 

Would we ever see. the great northern pileated? 
It seemed doubtful. Yet he came as a climax to our 
walk the morning after our arrival, when we were 
least expecting him, when we had practically stopped 
thinking about him, in a place entirely different from 
the one we had been told that he frequented. 

The walk, however, is worth describing. Let even 
the great northern pileated wait for his curtain call. 

It was the hardest walk I had even given the 
Madame. But it began well. 

As we opened the kitchen door the bluebird sang 
for us. In the same cherry tree where we had seen 
him before sat the rose-breast. A pair of great “crests” 
sailed above our heads as we turned up by the barn 


and the phoebe, always in evidence this year, stopped 
fly-catching for a moment to cock her soft head in- 
quiringly as if passing the time of day. 

The walk was across the broad meadow, gay with 
daisies and buttercups, to the steep hill pasture beyond. 
At the pasture fence we sat down to bask in the warm 
sunshine and to sniff all kinds of delicious odors. 
The warmth of the sun surprised us. We had slept 
under double blankets and a down quilt. In addition 
in the night I had reached for my old overcoat, which 
in many a sleeping car and steamboat cabin has sent 
me back to sleep by making me warm. The first thing 
I had done on getting up was to build two roaring 
fires, one to dress by and one to cook by. But by 
the time we reached the pasture the sun was warm, 
and by the time we were half-way up the steep slope 
the sun was hot. 

Half-way up the hill, on the top of a tall tree and 
at the top end of a bare limb, sat the indigo bunting. 
We would have gone by without seeing him if we had 
not heard his song. He, too, was on the same tree 
where we have seen him so often in years past. That 
is one of the secrets of this bird business, knowing 
the places which they frequent. From the wilds of 
South or Central America they come thousands of 
miles to the same remote farm and the same old tree. 

Coming a week or so earlier than usual we found 
the sweet briar roses in full bloom. The old pasture is 
studded with them. One bush had climbed into a 
wild apple tree and lo, we had an apple bearing a crop 
of the sweetest roses that blow. Some of these bushes 
were eight and ten feet tall. Field sparrow, vesper 
sparrow and chipping sparrow were singing their 
entirely different songs among the roses. 

The main object of the walk was to show the 
Madame the upper end of the farm which she had 
never seen, the wilder, steeper wood, the rocky cliffs 
in the woods, the haunts of the ferns which she loves 
so well, and possibly the ruffed grouse or partridge, 
her favorite wood thrush and maybe the rare hermit 
thrush. None of these birds appeared on this walk— 
as so often happens—but we had all the rest of it and 
much more. 

Before entering the woods we sat down to rest 
from our stiff climb and to get the views. Some of our 
favorite far views began to show up. We could look 
over the little hamlet of Beards Hollow with its 
church and schoolhouse—down the entire length of 
the valley, and the valley of the Cobleskill beyond, 
and even see a little of the high hills across the Mo- 
hawk. It was a lovely panorama of farm and forest 
hill farms and valley farms—mowing-machines at many 
a green hillside, and tiny litttle cattle in many a dis- 
tant field. The more distant the cattle the better 
they suit the Madame. If this sane, sensible person 
has any complexes, it is a cow complex. We have to 
lay every course to keep a fence between us and the 
fierce man-eating cows. But the Madame was a 
trump, the way she made the stiff climb. Pulling 
ourselves up by trees and bushes, we penetrated the 
lairs of the ferns—the sensitive, the Christmas, the 
New York, and the beautiful maidenhair fern. On 
the upper level of the woods we also came upon masses 
of jewelweed, which I have often pushed through in 
damp places on our mountains but which the Madame 
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has always associatedfexclusivelyf{with water courses 
in the valleys. There seemed to be few birds in the 
woods, but again it was a case of a dropped curtain. 
More than one curious or timid pair of eyes watched 
our progress—racoon, fox, squirrel, woodchuck, chip- 
munk, warbler, or perhaps even deer and bobcat, for 
all are here. More than one wild creature scurried 
out of our way. When we sat down again on a level 
place in a dense growth of maple and beech, the bird 
glasses came almost instantly into play. A beautiful 
little ovenbird flirted with us and fooled us before he 
consented to come out and work back and forth along 
an old rotten log—A Canadian warbler fed its young 
for us—so close that we could see its greeny back, 
yellow breast and black necklace with pendants. 
A lady redstart came almost up to us. With thrushes 
on our mind, we lingered long to run down an unusual 
alarm note, but the woods were too thick. Coming 
out at last into the beautiful sunshine, we scared up 
a scarlet tanager at the edge of the woods. Here was 
the neighbor “‘who joined us” on the top of the hill. 
He was a new owner and wanted light on our boundary 
line and I promised to send up a brother who knew. 
His old father-in-law, hoeing in the garden, came up to 
the fence to talk about fifty-five years ago when my 
father was School Commissioner just starting the 
practise of law. Here it seemed as if we could look 
almost straight down into our village, and toss a 
stone on our buildings. 

We re-laid our course on this commanding 
height to avoid the woods and go home by meadow 
and pasture. Following a single track through our 
neighbor’s high meadow, all at once we saw a brownish 
bird rise rather heavily up out of the grass and fly to 
a tree top. “Female bobolink,”’ I opined. I was 
right for once. An instant later came the male which 
every country boy knows—black with beautiful 
golden hackle on his neck—and poised in his charac- 
teristic way, uttering alarm crys, above the spot where 
the lady had risen, where undoubtedly the nest was 
hidden in the grass. We were just putting our glasses 
on the male bobolink who had lighted near by when 
the Madame excitedly exclaimed, “‘What is that?” 
A big bird was flying across our path a little way down 
the hill. ‘‘Crow?” one asked. ‘Hawk?’ the other 
asked. ‘No,’ said the Madame excitedly. “I be- 
lieve it is the pileated. See how much white there is 
on his wings.” The gods were propitious and the 
great bird lighted on the side of a big hickory, giving 
his wild ery twice. There was no doubt now. His 
red crest stood up like a lighthouse. (Is not such 
exaggeration pardonable under these circumstances?) 
His beautiful black and white markings were plainly 
visible. He attacked the tree like a woodchopper. 
We watched him for some time flying from tree to tree. 

“T feel as if some one had made me a valuable 
present,” said the Madame. “Isn’t that the way, 
when you least expect it, something like this happens? 
I’d rather see him than any other bird up here. But 
I had completely forgotten him.” 

At first we thought that the pileated was far 
away from where we had gone to look for him the 
year before; but in a moment we saw that this was 
not true. We were on the rim of a deep bowl in which 
are Beards Hollow and our farm, and the gorge or 


gulch in which the great woodpecker is supposed to 
live runs out of one side of that bowl. 

At any rate, it was event enough for one day. 
We sat down and talked it over. Then when we 
reached home the Madame found a picture and a de- 
scription of the bird. The lumbermen eall him “the 
log cock.”’ The farmers in some sections call him 
the ‘“‘cock of the woods.”’ He is a bird of the woods, 
“found only where there are rather extensive tracts of 
timber,” “‘a shy, retiring bird difficult to approach.” 
Chester Reed’s little bird book said succinctly: ‘“Next 
to the ivory-bills these are the largest of our wood- 
peckers.” Since we heard Professor Allen of Cornell 
lecture recently on his experiences searching for the 
ivory-bills in Florida we are afraid that we will have 
to say, soon at any rate, that the ivory bills are gone— 
shot out of existence—and that the pileated is the 
largest one left. One is nineteen inches, and the 
other seventeen, so that there is not much difference 
between them in size. 

Both are such strikingly beautiful birds that al- 
most every hunter tries to bring them down. One of 
the reports of the New York State Forest, Fish and 
Game Commission issued in 1903 said: ‘“The scarcity 
of this species (the pileated) in most parts of the coun- 
try renders it such an object of curiosity that it is 
usually shot on sight by hunters or by anybody who 
happens to have a gun with him. This should not be 
allowed. The bird is not fit for food and there is no 
possible use to which its body can be put after its 
death while when alive it is one of the most valuable 
conservators of the forest. 

It will be many a long day before we forget the 
lifting of the curtain on that beautiful July morning 
to let us see the great northern pileated go through his 
part. 

We saw twenty-five species on the walk, which was 
rather good for July: the rose-breasted grosbeak, the 
phoebe, the robin, the bluebird, the indigo bunting, 
the field, song, chipping sparrows, the goldfinch, the 
ovenbird, Maryland yellow-throat, yellow warbler, 
Canadian warbler, the redstart, the great crested fly- 
catcher, the meadow-lark, the bobolink, the blue jay, 
the scarlet tanager, the crow, the flicker, the cliff 
swallow, the red-eyed vireo, the kingbird and the great 
northern pileated woodpecker. To that we added 
on a walk the next morning, the nuthatch, downy 
woodpecker, humming-bird, cedar waxwing, catbird, 
chicadee, ruffed grouse, the barn swallow, house wren, 
black and white warbler, and red-winged blackbird. 
Others seen a day or two later were the black-throated 
blue warbler, the junco, the wren and the pewee. 

Oddly enough here is a list on which the purple 
grackle, the starling and the English sparrow do not 


appear. 
* * * 


Oh city clangor, city cries, 
Oh lights that glance and glare, 
Oh strained white faces, knowing eyes, 
And lips that do not care, 
To-night my spirit leaps your bars, 
And finds, in swift release, 
A campfire underneath the stars, 
One silent friend—and peace. 
Helen Cowles LeCron. 
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Getting Down to Business 


Vincent E. Tomlinson 


WeELARLY two years have passed since the 
; meeting of our General Convention at 
Syracuse. Soon we will be gathering at 
Z Hartford. 
What has been accomplished since Syracuse? 
Two matters seemed to be uppermost there: over- 
tures of good-will from other members of the Liberal 
Household of Faith and the completion of the canvass 
in behalf of the Five Year Program. Of the former, 
our relation to other liberals, we have heard a great 
deal, of the Five Year Program very little, almost 
nothing the past year. 

Some might say we had stressed the theoretical 
or the sentimental at the expense of the practical; 
but let that pass. With the many columns taken up 
in the Leader concerning our position toward other 
liberals, it should be reasonably clear that the Uni- 
versalist Church is on friendly terms with all of them 
and does not wish to take any steps to alienate the 
good-will of any of them. 

If we consider the Joint Statement which the 
Committee of Comity will submit to us as a report 
of progress, and ask them to give due heed to any 
similar overtures which any other liberally minded 
bodies may present, that is all that we can hope to do 
now. Above all, while seeking for greater friendship 
and co-operation let there be no impugning of mo- 
tives or recrimination. Better drop the whole matter 
than to become involved in a civil war of liberals. 

With the gestures of good-will speedily disposed of, 
we then have the important matter, which seems to 
have been too much overlooked, of putting our church 
on a sound financial basis. 

I do not feel myself the one to discuss this sub- 
ject, and have suggested in former communications 
that the treasurer of the General Convention, or 
members of the Board of Trustees, or the general 
officers, enlighten us as to the situation. We have a 
right to expect of them a policy and leadership. Per- 
haps, however, if I mention a few facts which I have 
gleaned from such reports as have come to us, abler 
and better-informed men will furnish us the data and 
the solution which we need. And now is the time to 
give our attention to these very practical matters. 
If we wait until we get to Hartford before we under- 
stand our problem, the legislation is liable to be hasty 
and ill-considered. The Five Year Program was 
adopted by the General Convention, but when we see 
three-fourths of our churches failing to respond to it 
we must feel that it did not represent the real sentiment 
of our people. Such a radical change in financing our 
church should have been thoroughly discussed, and 
opposition to the plan presented at the Convention, 
not reserved for later developments. How can Dr. 
Lowe or Dr. Etz find any pleasure in their work, or 
make satisfactory reports, if what the Convention di- 
rects them to do is repudiated by the churches? 

To get the situation that will face us at Hartford 
before us may I quote from such information as has 
been furnished us? 

In the Universalist Year Book for 1927 is the 


annual report of the Board of Trustees of the Gen- 
eral Convention for the year ending Sept. 30, 1926, 
likewise the Treasurer’s report for the same period. 

At the close of a year’s experience from the 
Syracuse Convention, what is the story these reports 
tell us? For one thing, that there had been a net 
excess of expenses of $24,530. Owing to a surplus of 
$8,579 on hand Oct. 1, 1925, the deficit at the end of 
the twelve months was reported to be $15,279. 

As to the sources of income, while at Syracuse the 
National Laymen’s Committee, which had very large- 
ly relieved the Board of, Trustees and the general 
officers of the responsibility of the Five Year Program, 
reported “‘a total of approximately $400,000 for the 
five years.” A year later the same committee stated 
that “176 churches had accepted their apportion- 
ments in the Five Year Program amounting to $411,- 
436 for the five year period.”” The Trustees add that 
nearly twice the number of churches have failed to 
accept the Five Year Program, and of these 218 are 
not even contributing the 5 per cent quota. 

As to the amount received from quotas, 1925 
showed the total to be $19,634, while in 1926 it was 
$15,881. The Year Book for 1927 adds an interest- 
ing column showing payments received on the Five 
Year Program account. A rather disconcerting fact 
is that quite a few of the churches which had been 
reported as having accepted the Five Year Program 
paid nothing on that account during 1926. Another 
rather humiliating disclosure was that in some sec- 
tions the support of the General Convention and its 
work was almost entirely neglected. For example, the 
Empire State seems to show only $1,555 contributed 
on the Five Year Program account, $1,333 through 
quotas and $1385 for the Japan Mission, or a total of 
$3,021, while Dr. Rose’s church in Newark, N. J., 
contributed $2,200 on the Five Year Program ac- 
count, Dr. F. D. Adams’s church in Detroit $2,160, 
and the First Universalist Church in Worcester 
$2,265. Of the seven churches in Rhode Island only 
one is reported to have contributed to the Five Year 
Program, Woonsocket, with $1,450 to its credit, 
and only one additional to the Japan Mission, East 
Providence with $34. 

“Comparisons,” we are told, ‘‘are odious,’ and 
I will not go into further details; but will simply say 
that any thorough analysis of the Year Book’s record 
of our churches for the year 1926 is very uninspiring. 
Just why these facts were not given a wider publicity 
last fall Ido not know. One year away from Syracuse 
it should have been brought home to us where we 
were drifting. The churches that were giving gen- 
erously should have been asked to explain how they 
did it, those that were turning a deaf ear to the ap- 
peals of the General Convention should have been 
given an opportunity to account for their indifference. 
Instead it seemed to be more congenial to us to fiddle 
on almost any old tune and let Rome burn. 

What the Board of Trustees’ report for October 1, 
1927, will reveal remains to be seen. Some say it will 
show a deficit of $25,000, others of $50,000. There 
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does not seem to have been any concerted effort to 
increase the number of churches accepting the Five 
Year Program, and only recently through a meeting 
of the Finance-Committee of the General Convention 
and the State Superintendents has the matter of the 
quotas been stressed. There is still time for the derelict 
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to do something for the general work of the church if 
they are impressed with the importance of it, still 
time to recruit churches to the ranks of those sup- 
porting the Five Year Program if its advantages are 
set forth. But “the time is short’’ before the Hartford 
Judgment Day. 


The Financial Condition of the General Convention 
A. Ingham Bicknell 


ST the recent conference held in Syracuse, 
a| New York, between the Finance Committee 
of the General Convention and the State 

Ss Superintendents, it was suggested that the 
Pcasiter prepare a statement relative to the present 
financial condition of the General Convention in order 
that our constituents may be more fully conversant 
with it before the time of the Hartford Convention. 
If the situation is understood, it is believed that the 
Convention will be better able to discuss the matter 
intelligently, and constructive plans to correct the 
present condition may be more easily adopted. It 
is with this point in view that I have prepared the 
following statement: 

Frankly, we approach the Convention with a 
deficit on our books which may run as high as thirty 
or thirty-five thousand dollars. It is impossible at 
the present time to estimate the exact amount, as 
our receipts are always larger the last few months of 
our fiscal year, which ends October 1, and if our 
churches respond to the quota calls from the Secre- 
tary’s office in the manner hoped, we may come to 
the Hartford Convention with a statement better 
than expected. We will, however, under the most 
favorable circumstances, be faced with a deficit. 

Deficits, however, have been with us before. 
Frequent mention of them may be found in many of 
our earlier financial reports. At Springfield in 1911, 
the Treasurer reported a deficit of $31,681.79. It was 
then proposed to ask certain individuals to give one 
$1,000 each to liquidate the deficit. From contribu- 
tions then received the entire deficit was paid. Yet, 
when Dr. Lowe was elected General Superintendent 
in 1917, one of the first tasks laid upon him by the 
Trustees of the General Convention was the raising 
of funds to meet another deficit nearly or quite as 
large as that of 1911. It was finally decided to include 
this deficit in the ‘Million Dollar Drive,” and it was 
paid out of the proceeds of that campaign. 

The fact is that, not only in recent years but for 
many years. past, we have been operating on what 
may be termed the deficit basis; that is, our receipts 
from quotas, income from funds, etc., have been less 
than our expenditures. It is important to bear this 
. fact in mind. In fact, the problem that confronts us 
now is not a new one, but nevertheless any steps that 
we take at the Hartford Convention to remedy the 
situation should be along lines that may cure the 
trouble and prevent this constantly recurring deficit 
problem that has faced us for many years back. 

: Before proceeding further, let me call attention 
to the fact that while we have a deficit there is no 
money owed to any trust fund. Trust funds are 
those entrusted to our custody and management, but 


wherein the income is payable to certain churches or 
other organizations. For example, we hold certain 
funds wherein the income is payable to the General 
Sunday School Association; other funds, the income 
is payable to various churches; other funds, a part of 
the income is payable to the General Administration 
Fund of the’Convention; whereas another part of it is 
added to the fund itself. We hold the Gunn Minis- 
terial Relief Fund as a trust fund, the income being 
paid to needy ministers or their families. All such 
funds have been segregated and are no part of the 
problem before us. The deficit that has been created is 
the amount of money which we have borrowed from 
our so-called Permanent or Free Funds. These funds 
are our absolute property to do with as we see fit. 
They have come from unconditional bequests, sales 
of church property which we owned, contributions, or 
from other similar sources. Legally we could use up 
the entire amount of such funds, although from a 
business standpoint, of course, it would be foolish to 
do so, for if the funds were once used up there would 
be no income from them and our work would be im- 
measurably crippled. We desire, however, to em- 
phasize the difference between our trust funds and 
our Permanent or Free Funds so as to-allay any fear 
that the Convention has been using any money that is 
not either legally or morally its own. 

_ The following figures, taken from the Treasurer’s 
report as shown in the Year Books of 1926 and 1927 
and a report submitted to the Board of Trustees as 
of April 1, 1927, set forth substantially the problem 
with which we will be confronted at the Hartford 
Convention. 


October 1, 1923—Amount on hand in excess of our 
Permanent Funds, being the unexpended balance 
acquired from the ‘Million Dollar Drive’ ...... $55,783.42 


October 11'925—-Balancei. ta. yh eee eo ok, 8,579.72 
October 1, 1926—Deficit in Permanent Funds ...... 15,279.32 
April 1, 1927—Deficitin Permanent Funds ........ 25,955.88 
Total amount used from the ‘Million Dollar Drive” 
and amount borrowed from Permanent Funds, 
Octrle LOZS mtOP ADTs NOD Toeeere =. ects <class. «p80 > $82,139.30 
The operating deficits yearly have been as follows: 
PASSE Y Gis Milde N'A Ween Cs i ee De $42,054.85 
LOZ A VOD Bee .: Sie Stter: MET SEM a 2-2) Ee) 6,760.59 
TO 2b 19O Geer ie ec taety ecient y ul xsd ot i 24,530.45 
1926-19 27a(Gimonths)) ey ocre ee. he ess 12,413.75  $85.768.64 


The difference between the total amount of the 
operating deficit and the net amount used from the 
“Million Dollar Drive,” plus the amount borrowed 
from the Permanent Funds, is accounted for because 
our Permanent Funds were credited by certain pro- 
ceeds received from the sale of securities, but the 
operating deficits present the problem with which we 
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must deal. We further think that it is only fair to 
state that at the time the money was raised on the 
“Million Dollar Drive” it was understood that that 
money would be used for current expenses, and the 
receipts were not to be funded. Therefore, where we 
were using up the balance of the amount received 
from that drive, we were not facing the same situa- 
tion that we are now when we have begun to use up 
our Permanent Funds. 

In the report which we made to the Syracuse 
Convention, and which appears on page 48 in the 
Year Book of 1926, we stated that a part of the ex- 
traordinary deficit of 1923-1924 was due to the balance 
of appropriations made from the ‘Million Dollar 
Drive’ account, which appropriations expired at the 
close of that fiscal year. The deficit in 1925-1926 rose 
considerably in excess of the deficit of 1924-1925 due 
to added appropriations to churches located in the 
mission fields, and such appropriations will likewise 
be a contributing factor to the deficit of the current 
year. It is safe to say, however, that as our receipts 
and expenses run at the present time, we face an 
annual deficit of at least $20,000. 

The problem that presents itself, then, is as to 
what can be done to remedy such a situation. There 
are two ways of meeting the matter. First, we might 
radically reduce our expenses. To eliminate, how- 
ever, $20,000 of our expenses would, in my opinion, 
seriously hamper our work. The Trustees have been 
making every effort to reduce the so-called overhead 
expense of the organization, and some progress has 
been made along this line as indicated by the following 
figures: 


Overhead expenses, including salaries and all general expenses: 


Year encing/@ctoserd, 1924) ee ee ere We vane tae $42,874.85 
Yeariending Gctowerd dt 925ie fe see ee 33,614.20 
Yeariencing\Gctosger 191926 2h eee 31,824.17 


If we were to make up the deficit by cutting over- 
head expenses to the amount required, we would be 
obliged to dismiss practically every official of the 
General Convention, and we would have nothing left 
but a mere skeleton organization. Last year our 
appropriations to churches in the mission field amount- 
ed to $382,519.31. Were we to cut the amount here 
necessary to offset the deficit our church extension 
work would suffer greatly, and the result, we believe, 
would be exceedingly unfortunate. Frankly, if we 
eut both our overhead and our church extension 
expenses sufficiently to offset the deficit, taking part 
from one account and part from the other, the result 
would be the serious crippling of our work. We know 
that the Trustees of the Convention have not made 
any appropriations except where they have seemed 
to be absolutely necessary, and their desire at all 
times has been to keep appropriations down as much 
as possible, having constantly in mind our annual 
deficit. We believe that there can be some further 
progress made in lowering overhead expenses, but we 
do not believe it will be possible to reduce our total 
appropriations to an amount where it will make any 
material difference in the deficit which we face from 
year to year; and we have reached these conclusions 
only after a most careful investigation into the ex- 
penditures of our organization. In other words, to 


reduce our expenses sufficiently to eliminate our 
operating deficit we believe would spell denomina- 
tional disaster. 

The second way of tackling the problem is to see 
what can be done in regard to raising our income. We 
do not believe that we can ask the churches for any 
increases in quotas, or for other amounts substantially 
more than what they are already contributing to the 
support of the General Convention. We do believe 
that a great deal of work can be done among the 
churches in securing more nearly unanimous support 
of the present 5 per cent quotas, and we feel that if 
the churches fully appreciated the present situation 
they would respond more readily to the quota calls. 
We are optimistic enough to believe that all our 
churches want to do their part in balancing the budget 
of the General Convention, and if all of them will re- 
spond to our present 5 per cent quota, we may expect 
an increase of several thousand dollars in the amount 
of our annual receipts. Such an increase will be of 
material assistance, but it will not solve the problem. 

From our point of view, it seems to us that the 
only way to solve the problem in a satisfactory manner 
will be to take steps to increase substantially the 
amount of our Permanent Funds. We need at least 
$500,000 more in Permanent Funds. The income from 
such funds would give us from $20,000 to $25,000 
a year, and would wipe out our present deficit. Such 
an increase would not enable us to enlarge our work, 
but it would make it possible for us to balance our 
budget. The method of raising this money seems to 
us to be the problem before the Hartford Convention. 
We suspect that such a sum will have to be raised 
through the generosity of individual Universalists, as 
we do not believe that any campaign to raise such a 
sum from the churches would be at all wise. On the 
other hand, we believe that there are many Univer- 
salists who would be glad to give to such an endow- 
ment fund if the present situation of the Convention 
was properly explained to them. Personally, we be- 
heve that we need to spend more money telling our 
people of the work that the Convention is doing. 
Year Books will not do this. We need ‘“‘to sell’ the 
idea of the General Convention to our people in the 
same way that any successful corporation keeps its 
shareholders well informed of its work and progress. 
We have a story to tell, but it has never been half 
told. We have plenty of generous Universalists, but 
how many of them know anything in particular about 
our national work? 

We should state that these suggestions of a pos- 
sible solution are our own, that they have not been 
acted on by the Trustees of the General Convention, 
but they are simply offered as our personal ideas of a 
way out of the difficulty. 


We hope that this matter will be seriously con- 


sidered by all Universalists. The Treasurer would 
appreciate receiving any suggestions in regard to 
this matter from members of the denomination at 
large. It is a big problem and one that can be solved 
only by hearty co-operation from our entire consti- 
tuency. We welcome a thorough discussion of this 
entire matter for it is only by such a discussion that 
we will all be able to work out the problem at the 
Hartford Convention. 
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The Distinctiveness of the Ministry’ 


Frederic Williams Perkins 


IS is the age of the specialist. The man or 
the institution that will be accorded a hear- 
ing and a following will, in the long run, be 
20 the one that is invested with the authority 
of the expert. What is the specialty of the Church? 
Has it a specialty? In what must the minister be an 
expert? What is the distinctiveness of the ministry, 
the minister, and the Church? 

These are not idle questions. If not spoken, they 
are lurking in many minds and hearts. They are 
voiced by foes of organized religion who have already 
answered in the negative. They reveal the anxious 
doubts of its friends who want to answer in the af- 
firmative. And unless we who are in the profession 
of the ministry, or are about to enter it, can answer 
affirmatively, with a clearness of vision that nothing 
can dim and a fortitude of conviction that nothing 
can shake, we are of all men most miserable. 

It is chiefly two sets of circumstances character- 
istic of our modern day that have evoked the ques- 
tionings. They are circumstances in which we ought 
to rejoice, being, as they are, marks of laudable prog- 
gress and signs of the expansion of religion itself. 

For one thing, the Church is passing, has largely 
passed, out of an undifferentiated form of life, and in 
the process it has been relieved of many functions that 
formerly constituted its more obvious and seemingly 
more practical activities. Many incidental businesses 
of the Church—the administering of charities, the 
fostering of social reforms, even the overthrowing of 
theological errors and the championing of theological 
truths—have become the primary business of other 
institutions. So important and so helpful and so 
absorbingly interesting are those expressions of the 
religious spirit that not a few people find it difficult to 
realize that any supremely important function re- 
mains for the Church after they are gone. The Church 
seems to have become overshadowed by its children, 
and, like an aged parent whose day is past, it would 
induce some of them to return home that it may shine 
in their reflected glory. 

The other circumstance that has seemed to ob- 
scure the distinctiveness of the Church is the new con- 
ception of the universality of religion. The Church is 
no longer regarded as its sole channel of transmission. 
It is the living energy of the universe, and all other 
energies are but its myriad agencies. ‘Man,’ says 
Sabatier, “is incurably religious.”” The true scientist 
serves at the altar of faith as well as the priest, and 
Robert Millikan is as religious as he is scientific 
when he declares: ‘‘The spirit of religion and the 
spirit of science are going to join hands, because the 
leaders of both religion and science are coming in- 
creasingly to see life as a whole instead of from the 
pathetically narrow and unscientific point of view 
from which some in both fields have in the past looked 
upon it.” Woodsworth puts the thought in his im- 
mortal lines: 7 


*An address given at Commencement at the Theological 
School of St. Lawrence University, June 12, 1927. 


“T have felt a Presence 

That disturbs me with the joy of elevated thoughts, 

A sense sublime of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean, and the living air, -- 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 

A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things.”’ 


What wonder, then, that to many religion seems 
as self-sufficient as sunlight, that Humanity seems 
the only needed temple of God, whose sole worship is 
brotherly love and whose adequate ritual is the service 
of mankind? 

This, then, is the issue. One of two conclusions 
is true. Either the Church is not needed at all or it 
is needed more profoundly than ever before. Hither 
the minister is being progressively relegated to the 
position of more or less ornamental guardian of an 
ecclesiastical mausoleum or else he is called more 
distinctively than ever to serve at the very fountains of 
life. I, for one, am glad that the issue is forced. It 
is a great thing for religion and the Church and for 
our high calling to be compelled to recognize that we 
are doomed to failure as ministers unless we believe 
heartily in the Church as an institution of primary im- 
portance, with a mission which no other institution 
can perform as well, and which in some of its pro- 
foundest aspects no other institution can perform at 
all. - 
I want to be flagrantly dogmatic on this point. 
Many obstacles stand in the way of the largest suc- 
cess of the ministry to-day. There is no need that I 
recount them. Many of them can be removed only 
by the laity, as they recognize more clearly the claims 
of the Church as a necessary social factor, as they 
feel more keenly their own need of its sustainng ideals 
and incentives and accept their responsibilities for 
its vitality and power. But one obstacle they can 
not remove and should not be expected to remove, and 
that is the low estimate which too many ministers 
place on their specific functions in society and in the 
Church. Whether other people regard the Church as 


‘indispensable to religion or not, the minister must. 


If he can not arouse any institutional enthusiasm with- 
in himself, he need not expect to arouse it in other 
people. If to him the Church is a transient and prac- 
tically negligible factor in religious growth, he need 
not expect people to flock to his church to learn how 
unimportantly they are spending their time. 

What, then, is the specialty of the Church and 
the ministry? Just what it always has been—the 
nourishing of vital spiritual relationships between God 
and man and between man and man. That was the 
primary raison d’etre of the Church in the days of its 
almost exclusive proprietorship of many related agen- 
cies of human welfare, and that it will continue to be 
as they go their outwardly separate ways. 

It is to meet those fundamental spiritual needs 
that the Church primarily exists. It is to such ever- 
lastingly important ministration that we ministers 
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are called. And we shall render the minister and 
meet the need as we understand and exemplify the 
distinctiveness of our task. 


I 


For one thing, we must feel and enable others to 
feel the distinctiveness of worship. A church is 
primarily a “House of God,” a trysting place of the 
souls of men with the Divine Presence. Not to be 
that, to be primarily other excellent things— a lecture 
room, a forum, a music hall, a charity bureau, a 
school, a community center—is for the Church to 
abdicate its birthright. Its living and creative spirit 
may utter itself in all these serviceable activities, but 
as a church it is a failure if it is overshadowed by them. 
A church is a distinctive institution when it serves the 
primary function of making men and women conscious 
of the presence and will and companionship of God. 
Otherwise it is an amateur, hopelessly competing with 
experts in their own special fields. 

I do not shrink from calling a church a House of 
God, even though the phrase has had a meaning in the 
past which probably all of us here would reject. I 
do not need to describe the conception in detail. 
Essentially it meant that in the Church, as in a local 
habitation, God dwelled in an otherwise godless world. 

But rejecting that theory of the presence of God 
does not do away with the need of means for realizing 
His presence as a practical experience. One may be 


a modern of the moderns in his disavowal of the no- | 


tion that God can be localized in any temple made 
with hands. Not alone on Mt. Zion or Mt. Gerizim 
is the Universal Father to be found. ‘They that 
worship Him must worship Him in spirit and in 
truth,’ whenever the need arises, wherever the shrine 
is reared. But though God is everywhere, He is al- 
ways found somewhere. To make itself that somewhere 
more commandingly and convincingly and conclusive- 
ly than anywhere else, is the supreme business and 
distinctive function of the Church of God. 

One may well shrink in a kind of terror as he thus 
asserts the supreme mission of the Church, for the 
bravest and best of us is convicted of insufficiency to 
to meet its ineffable standard as we minister at its 
altars. It means that we must master the technique 
of worship. More than that, we must ourselves have 
found God as a reality, for we can not share what we 
do not possess. But the inexorable standard of the 
Church abides. To utilize its specialty is its final 
warrant of success. If it seems presumptuous for one 
of its spokesmen to proclaim the standard, it would 
be supreme cowardice to compromise or ignore it. 


II 


Another element in the distinctiveness of the 
ministry is the minister’s ability to exemplify the dis- 
tinctiveness of preaching. 

A sermon is not simply an address that happens 
to be given in a pulpit, and many an address given 
in a pulpit is not a sermon. Preaching, in the pulpit 
or out of it, is a distinctive form of utterance. I 
know of no better definition of than that famous one 
of Phillip Brooks—‘‘the communication of truth 
through personality.” 

Preaching is not simply the communication of 


truth, however true itfmay be, and with whatever 
accuracy of thought and cogency of logic it may be 
communicated. Neither is preaching the mere in- 
fluence of personality. Preaching power is the power 
of truth appropriated and personalized by a living 
soul, so that it is not only a truth, but his truth. It 
is the power of a personality subdued and transformed 
by indwelling truth. Of such a preacher people may 
say that they forget the man in the message, but it is 
because the message has absorbed power of command 
from the soul of the man through which it has come. 

Here are two men studying navigation. Oneisa 
scientist, interested in a department of astronomy. 
Put him aboard ship and give him a sextant and he 
can locate her position by sight of the sun and stars. 
But he has no desire or purpose to go to sea. The roof 
of his observatory bounds hisambition. His knowledge 
of latitude and longitude does not unite him with 
those who go down to the sea in ships and do business 
in great waters. 

The other man is a seaman. He has “heard the 
call of the off-shore wind and the thresh of the deep 
sea rain.”” He knows all his fellow knows, but knows 
it in order to make his seamanship count. To the 
former navigation is a science of the heavens; to the 
latter, a way of seafaring to the haven of his dreams. 
And when above the roar of the tempest the voice of 
the master mariner rings out with assurance and com- 
mand, it is not because he knows the secret of the 
stars but because he is master of the way of the deep. 

So it is with the preacher. We hear it said to-day 
that the power of the pulpit has declined. Be that as 
it may, the power of preaching remains. The day of 
spiritual authority has not passed. What is passing 
is the appeal of external substitutes for the inward 
authority of God in the soul. The day will never come 
when the preacher who so speaks for God that men 
hear God speaking straight to them will lack authority 
and power. 

III 

Once again, the distinctiveness of the ministry 
will consist in the minister’s ability to make a dis- 
tinetive contribution to the discussion of the great 
intellectual and social problems with which religion 
is bound to be concerned. 

It is right here in these bewildering days that our 
opportunity is greatest and our missing of it is too 
often most apparent. The air is vocal with many 
clamorous voices, and among them is the voice of the 
minister, as it should be. But not infrequently it is a 
voice saying things which, while true enough, are 
things said with equal wisdom and greater authority 
by some one else, and not saying things that might 
come with peculiar cogency from him. 

And yet what an opportunity for a distinctive 
word! Take, for example, the welter of controversy 
over so-called “fundamentalism.” It is easy enough 
to show that the fundamentalist is not stressing 
fundamentals, but is contending over the fringes of 
religious truth. But that gets nowhere with the fun- 
damentalist, and it gets nowhere with many a per- 
plexed layman who is conscious of a note of certitude 
of conviction that the modernist too often lacks. 
“Without doubt,” says Dr. Raymond Calkins, in his 
suggestive book, “The Eloquence of Christian Ex- 
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perience, much that goes on under the name of 
modernism has lost touch with religious reality, .. . 
and is a pale and anaemic reflection of the glorious 
Gospel wherewith Christ has made men free.” And 
he adds: ‘‘Our most urgent need is that men trained 
in modern ways of thinking shall discover and re- 
cover the lost note of spiritual authority.” 
Here, for instance, is the sublime story of creation 
in the opening chapter of Genesis. It sings with the 
sonorous majesty of the Fifth Symphony. The 
fundamentalist declares that it does more, that it 
utters truth of eternal value for the souls of men. It 
is, he asserts, a positive proclamation of God’s word 
concerning the universe, scientific as well as spiritual. 
And what is the modernist preacher’s reply? Too 
frequently only a series of scientific negatives—that 
the world was not made in six days or six states, 
that the order of creation given is not the order which 
science has revealed, that daylight and darkness are 
not entities apart from the daily revolution of the 
globe, that the earth could not produce vegetation 
when no sunlight existed to quicken the fertile soil, 
and that the raw material of the story was derived 
from a current Babylonian creation-myth. It is all 
true and needs to be said as a matter of rational un- 
derstanding of the Bible, but there is no distinctive 
. religious message in it. Countless experts in Biblical 
interpretation are saying it, and it gains no special 
authority from being said by the minister in his pul- 
pit, although there may be occasion for his doing so. 
Against the vigorous assertion of the fundamentalist 
that Genesis utters truth of eternal moment the 
literary analysis of many a modernist suffers in com- 
parison from spiritual anaemia. 

And the pity of it is that the modernist can make 
and ought to make the same bold assertion. The story 
does utter eternal truth, viz., that God is the Creator, 
that the universe is an orderly organism, that man, its 
supreme product, is made in the Divine image, and— 
greatest of all—that the world is essentially good. 
There is a positive fundamentalism that puts spurious 
fundamentalism to shame. That is a distinctive 
message that a preacher who possesses spiritual insight 
as well as critical acumen can offer to the hungry souls 
of men. 

Or take that other theme of debate—the story of 
the Virgin Birth. I once preached a sermon on it, 
because my people asked me to. They said they had 
a right to know why many devout Christians, to 
whom the pre-eminent incarnation of God in Christ 
is a profound reality, could not accept the story as 
literally true. I tried my best to tell them, and in 
doing so made my own position clear—that I inter- 
preted the story as a poet’s description of a spiritual 
result rather than a scientist’s explanation of a bi- 
ological process. But there was nothing distinctive 
in that, nothing by way of a positive spiritual message. 
I closed, however, by asserting what I believe the 
spiritual message to be—viz., that when Jesus was 
born there came into the world, as not before or since, 
the very life of God, as the friend and companion of 
our struggling humanity. The human origin fades 
into unimportance beside the heavenly. In the 
spiritual endowment that made Jesus the Christ he 
was veritably the child of the Holy Spirit. Compared 


with that heavenly heritage his human parentage so 
little accounted for him as to be virtually negligible. 

It is the universal mystery of double parentage 
that confronts us, of which we are made supremely 
aware in the personality of Christ. We are all ‘“‘con- 
ceived by the Holy Ghost” as children of God. How 
that divine parentage is interblended with our human 
parentage no one knows. No student of heredity can 
solve the mystery. In the case of most of us, alas! 
the signs of our divine descent are too uncertain and 
dim to cause a wondering world to speculate whence 
we came; albeit many a mother, spiritual kinswoman 
to the Galilean madonna, sees in the eyes of her babe 
gleams of celestial glories. But when Christ came, 
and even more in the transfiguring afterglow of his 
going, his heavenly parentage was the simple and ob- 
vious reality. The annalist could tell the outward 
story, but only the insight of love could tell the mean- 
ing: ‘The Holy Spirit shall come upon thee and the 
power of the Most High shall overshadow thee; where- 
fore also that which is to be born shall be called holy. 
the Son of God.” 

Something like that is the central meaning of the 
story of the Nativity, if sympathetic understanding 
be given its rights and we read as poets rather than 
scribes. That is our distinctive message, and that 
we utter it with assurance is what the waiting spirit of 
our people crave. And only by that sort of evidence 
that the modern way of thinking really leads to the 
central truth of Christian experience will the conserva- 
tive be led to abandon his insistence on the tradi- 
tional doctrinal forms. Argument by itself will not 
convert him. Dr. Calkins said another true word 
when he said: “If the so-called modernist would give 
good evidence that he possesses the spirit, there is good 
ground for believing that the conservative would be 
less insistent that he should accept the form.” 

Not alone, however, do the intellectual aspects of 
religion call for the minister’s distinctive contribution. 
Its social aspects are equally challenging. It ought to 
be a very radical word that he speaks, in that it goes 
to the root of all questions of social readjustment. 
The minister may have many valuable opinions con- 
cerning, for instance, the organization side of the 
problem of humanizing industry; but he can not in- 
voke the prerogative of his ministerial office to invest 
them with peculiar authority. He has not the special 
knowledge that gives to the words of the socially- 
minded captain of industry or labor leader far greater 
insight. He may, however, have a potent word to 
say concerning the indispensable task of making men 
spiritually big enough to function in the highly social- 
ized forms that industry has come inevitably to take on. 

That is at the bottom of the whole problem of a 
co-operative industrial order. It was my privilege 
to know somewhat intimately the late Richard H. 
Rice, who literally gave his life to the establishment 
of a system of industrial representation in the great 
plant of the General Electric Company in Lynn, 
Massachusetts. This, he used to say, is the great 
problem—to educate our men, superintendents, fore- 
men, workmen, to think respresentatively, in the terms 
of the other fellow. It meant the development of a 
new set of corporate moralities. Co-operative man- 
agement requires co-operative managers, and until 
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they are produced the new arrangements only per- 
petuate the old antagonisms in new forms. To pro- 
duce men of that type is our distinctive business, 
from which we must not be diverted by our interest 
in the more outward and mechanical aspects of the 
complex industrial problem. 

Just one more illustration. No small part of our 
distinctive business in these days is to help to make 
men spiritually big enough to administer the new 
international order that is advancing as resistelssly 
as the tides. It is far more important than the task 
of organizing a League of Nations. It is the task of 
fitting men and nations to utilize for the common 
good the inevitable international associations that 
the closely woven fabric of world relations has forced 
upon us. 

One of the most prophetic endeavors of the present 
time toward the elimination of war is the recent 
establishment of the Walter Hines Page School of 
International Relations, at John Hopkins University, 
in connection with which the honored president of the 
trustees of St. Lawrence University, Mr. Young, has 
exercised a conspicuous leadership. It proposes to 
drag out of hiding the causes of war, economic, racial, 
moral, just as medical research hunts out the causes of 
disease, that the prayers and hopes and dreams of the 
lovers of peace may be re-enforced by the facts of the 
social scientist. But suppose that it is done, suppose 
that the war bacillus is isolated and that the institu- 
tion of war is seen in its hideous nakedness, stripped of 
any glamor of false patriotism and spurious glory. 
What then? To what avail, if nations cherish ambi- 
tions of commercial aggrandizement and worldly 
power that only war can gratify, if their conception of 


a place in the sun is one that dooms others to live in 
the terror of the shade? ‘The school presupposes the 
idealist to utilize its knowledge. The idealist ignorant 
of the pathology of war is pathetically futile. The 
idealist educated in the ways of his foe will be irre- 
sistible. It is the business of the school to train him. 
It is the even more important business of the Church 
to produce him. 

A tremendous task? Yes. A humanly impossible 
task? Yes, but not Divinely impossible, and that 
means not impossible to the human re-enforced by 
the Divine. That is the faith that alone can sustain 
us in our distinctive work—that we are not so much 
accomplishing things ourselves as making it possible 
for God to accomplish them. We ministers are deal- 
ing with intangible values. If they lack Divine value, 
then their intangibility will cause us to lose heart, 
and the more obvious tangible achievements of com- 
merce and industry, of social organization and political 
power, will create a sense of walking in a vain show. 
Only the minister to whom the world presents itself 
sub specie aeternitatis can perceive his distinctive 
mission, much less perform it. The song in the heart 
of the minister of Christ in the Church of God must 
be the song of Emerson on the death of his hero: 


“Stainless soldier on the walls, 
Knowing this, and knows no more; 
Whoever fights, whoever falls, 
Justice conquers evermore— 
Justice after as before. 

And he who battles on her side— 
God, though he were ten times slain, 
Crowns him victor, glorified, 

Victor over death and pain.” 


We Stand Committed 


William E. Gilroy, Editor-in-Chief of the Congregationalist 


VN HERE is a danger that Congregationalists 
RE ma d th ifican f m nt 
‘ y regar e significance of movements 
Os] toward Christian co-operation and unity 
too much in the light of an ultimate issue 
ee the movements which depends upon the decision 
of others. It is important to realize that, quite apart 
from what others may decide to do, these movements, 
the discussions that have taken place, and the de- 
cisions that have been rendered have profound sig- 
nificance as indicating the present condition, spirit 
and temper of the Congregational fellowship and the 
nature and conditions of the future life and progress 
of our churches. 

The pleasure that it would give many Congrega- 
tionalists, should the Universalist Convention approve 
of the Joint Statement as completely as did the Con- 
gregational Council at Omaha, would not be greater 
than the satisfaction with which we have seen our own 
fellowship, as we believe finally and irrevocably, 
committed to all that the Jomt Statement implies. 
Whatever our Universalist friends may do, or not do, 
the Omaha Council has declared with no uncertain 
voice where Congregationalists stand and where they 
are likely to be found for the future. 

The Joint Statement, let us point out, is very 
much more than a mere proposed basis of co-operation 


between two denominations. Line by line, sentence 
by sentence, it lays down with fine simplicity of dic- 
tion, yet with great clearness and precision of state- 
ment, the facts and conditions under which Christians 
of free and progressive spirits, devoted to practical 
Christian ends, though not necessarily of uniform 
opinion on many matters, might establish closer co- 
operation and possibly organizational fellowship. 

For Congregationalists the Joint Statement is not 
a sudden or hastily considered thing; it is the cul- 
mination of a long process of developments which have 
been recorded in a series of remarkable events and 
decisions. To some of these one could not refer 
without recalling unpleasant and intense controversies. 
the effect of which may not have entirely disappeared 
in some minds. But the outstanding fact is that the 
issue of these controversies has all been in one direc- 
tion, and that once the Congregational fellowship has 
made an advance there has been no retreat. Hume, 
of India, about whom one of these most intense and 
most regrettable controversies raged, is now a most. 
honored veteran of our fellowship, beloved by all 
alike for his high character and service. An honored 
ex-Moderator of the National Council, still holding 
high official position in our fellowship, recently spoke 
of “Stockholm,” representing conference on life and 
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work, rather than “Lausanne,” representing conference 
on faith and order, as the thing that vitally appealed 
to our fellowship—though Congregationalists will 
meet all that Lausanne represents in the spirit of 
courtesy, good fellowship and hope. 

The distinctive thing about the Joint Statement is 
the way in which it emphasizes vital Christian ex- 
perience and Christianity as a way of life, above all 
emphasis hitherto laid upon historic and theological 
distinctions. As some readers may not have the 
Joint Statement at hand (published in full in the 
Congregationalist of Feb. 17, 1927,) we quote the 
salient paragraphs: 

We believe that the basis of vital Christian unity is 
a common acceptance of Christianity as primarily a way 
of life. It is faith in Christ expressed in a supreme pur- 
pose to do the will of God as revealed in him and to co- 
operate as servants of the kingdom for which he lived 
and died. Assent to an official creed is not essential. 
Within the circle of fellowship created by loyalty to the 
common Master there may exist differences of theolog- 
ical opinion. With that primary loyalty affirmed, such 
differences need not separate; rather, indeed, if the mind 
of the Master controls, they may enrich the content 
of faith and experience; and if it does not control, the- 
ological agreements will not advance the Christian 
cause. ‘Religion to-day does not grow in the soil of 
creeds.” 

The unity of a common loyalty to the Christian way 
of life is already a fact, to which the high task in which 
we are now engaged is witness. 


The implications of this statement are plain. It 
means first of all that Congregationalists are not 
greatly interested in establishing larger unity and 
fellowship on the basis of new standards of dogmatic 
orthodoxy, no matter how “‘liberal” or ‘‘advanced” 
these may be. The effect of this Joint Statement is 
not to create or express a movement that leans chiefly 
toward radicalism. It is as much interested in pre- 
serving in a free and liberal fellowship the rightful 
place of those of conservative view and temper who 
are none the less devoted to the practical ends of Chris- 
tianity, who view Christianity as primarily a way of 
life and who are willing to join with others in a broad 
and large-minded fellowship of love. The Congrega- 
tional fellowship in recent years has exemplified the 
possibility of men of widely diverse views and emphases 
in theology working together in mutual respect and in 
loyalty to ultimate and common ends. We believe 
that we speak for many of the freest-minded and 
most progressive in our fellowship when we say that 
there is no disposition to renounce this ideal of variety 
in unity. Even those Congregationalists who are the 
most radical in thought and temper have little interest 
in the establishing of a new “‘liberal” sect. They want 
to see the love and liberalism of Christianity manifest 
in a broad basis of unity and co-operation that looks 
to the future without unduly and unnecessarily de- 
stroying the roots in the past. 

The other implication of the Joint Statement is 
equally clear. It suggests that it is a bad use of creed 
and theology to limit the freedom of Christian life 
and its expression. It suggests that even in theology 
and dogmatic faith we have not hitherto put first 
things first. The Joint Statement aims at precisely 
this, and it hits the mark. We are aware of those who 


say that when all these pleasant things about co-op- 
eration and unity have been uttered, and Christianity 
has been commended as a way of life, metaphysical 
and theological distinctions and differences do count. 
To this our reply is, as it has been, that, if God is 
love, love is a theology, and if Christians in various 
ways and by various means and processes of thought 
and experience have come to the conclusion that God 
is love it is about time for them to express their theol- 
ogy in practise. Once the effort to do that is sufficient- 
ly definite it will be discovered that the simple theol- 
ogy of Jesus and the Christian way of life are one. 

It is toward the recognition of that, and the prac- 
tise of it, that the Joint Statement tends. If it be in 
the conception of some a backward tendency this can 
not altar our essential purpose. It is to this great end 
that the Congregational fellowship stands committed. 
It is in harmony with the deepest and most essential 
aspects of our life and history. It is the climax of 
half a century of definite development through con- 
troversy, criticism, inquiry and struggle. But it in- 
dicates where we stand, and where we will be found 
regardless of what others may determine as the ¢ course 
for themselves.—The Congregationalist. 

* * * 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Man Who Builded the Railroad 


Once upon a time there was a man who spake unto his 
neighbors, saying, We ought to have another Railroad in this 
town. 

And he organized a Stock Company, and he sold Stock. 

And he went to other towns, and he did likewise. 

And he was a Large Man, with a Hearty Laugh and a Genial 
Smile, and he had a way of making people believe in him. And 
he gathered a Great Many Shekels, and was elected General 
Manager of the Railway at a Good Salary. 

And he liked to drive Good Horses and he did not enjoy 
taking Other People’s Dust. And he bought Fast Roadsters and 
a Goodly Chariot. 

And he spake unto his wife, saying, We have had our Strug- 
gles; here is a Golden Ring with a Rhinestone in it, or something 
quite as Good. And she cried out in delight, for she had never 
before worn a Diamond. 

And he said unto his daughters, On the chance that I may 
need to Tie You Up, I will place these Handcuffs on you, and he 
gave them Golden Bracelets. 

Now for a time all went well, and his Salary came in regu- 
larly and went out quite as Regularly. 

And one day the Bottom Dropped Out of the Railway 
proposition, and he was Up Against It. 

And his neighbors upbraided him for taking this Money 
and giving them a Bankrupt Railway. 

Now there was a Bankrupt Sale at his house; and his Home 
went under Mortgage, and his Horses and his Carriages were sold 
under the Hammer. 

But just before the sale, his wife came out of the house, and 
spake unto the Auctioneer, and said, When my husband thought 
he was Rich, then was he most Generous, and he bought for me 
what he could not afford. Behold, here is the Ring which he 
bought for me, and here are the Bracelets which he gave unto 
his daughters. 

And the Auctioneer handed them back, and said, Madame, 
if I should sell those, these men would mob me. 

And when his Creditors saw this act, they assembled, and 
said, Let us give him a Credit at this sale, of so many hundred 
Shekels, that he may buy enough of what he needeth most to get 
a new start; for it appeareth he hath put in Everything. 

And they did so. 
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And that man accepted his Poverty with a Cheerful Smile, 
and his wife and his two daughters did likewise. And he began 
as a Clerk in the Office of the Receiver for the Railway. 

And in Five Years he was its President, and it was on its 
feet, and he sold it into a Big Combine as part of a Trunk line. 

And all the time he was Cheerful, and Smiling, and so were 
his wife and his daughters. 

Now it came to pass recently that I rode on a Train, and I 
wakened in the night, and lifted my shade, and I said, I know 
this place, and I know who put it on the Map. 

For I knew this man in the days of my youth, and I was 
among those present when he started in at the foot of the ladder 
to make the Long Climb up. 

And I said, I have great respect for the memory of that 
friend of my youth, and for his wife and his daughters. Yea, 
and I respect the Auctioneer and the Creditors. 

For no man knoweth how soon he may need the help of his 
fellow men to begin another Climb, and they know not how well 
worth their while it may be to give him a Boost at the start. 

* * * 


IOWA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
O. G. Colegrove 

The eighty-fifth annual session of the Iowa Universalist 
Convention was held at Osage, Ia., July 11 and 12. Delegates 
and visitors began gathering at the church following the noon 
hour, registered and visited. A ministers’ meeting was held and 
their provlems discussed. Rev. H. L. F. Gillespie of Manchester 
led the devotional services. Miss Marian Vance, in well-chosen 
words, welcomed visitors. President E. P. Prince responded 
appreciatively. The roll call revealed the fact that all churches 
had good celegations present. Official reports of the treasurer, 
J. E. Reid, of Altoona, and State Superintendent, Rev. O. G. 
Colegrove of Mitchellville, revealed progress through the year 
past. Miss Mary Slaughter of Boston, Mass., gave an able 
adaress on Sunday school methods, and Miss Dorothy Tilden of 
Galesburg, Ill., gave an address on young people’s work. Presi- 
dent J. M. Tilcen of Lombard College presented the plans for 
Lombard as a class A college. The Iowa Convention has paid 
its pledge of $2,000 to help Lombard. The Osage choir furnished 
some very good music. The evening of the first day closed with 
addresses by Rev. W. O. Bodell of Waterloo, and Miss Mary 
Slaughter of Boston, Mass. 

Tuesday the committees reported. The Sunday school 
selected as president, Rev. Laura B. Galer, Mt. Pleasant; vice- 
president, Mrs. E. N. Mann, Boone; secretary, Flora Rollins 
Whitney, Waterloo; treasurer, Robert Miller, Osage. 

Universalist Comrades: President, J. E. Reid, Altoona; 
vice-president, R. S. Galer, Mt. Pleasant; secretary, Robert 
Miller, Osage. President J. M. Tilden and others made good 
talks and the men’s session, while brief, was interesting. 

The Y. P. C. U. was well attended, many being on their way 
to the National Y. P. C. U. Convention at Minneapolis. Rev. 
Stanley Manning of Maine was present with his motor load. 
Officers chosen are: President, Donald Tornquist, Micthellville; 
vice-president, Rose Miller, Osage; secretary, Pauline Bodell, 
Waterloo; treasurer, Mary Willetts, Mt. Pleasant. 

The Woman’s Missionary Association elected: President, 
Rev. Jennie B. Hitchcock, Osage; vice-president, Mrs. Clara 
Steege, Waterloo; secretary, Rev. Minnie O. Colegrove, Mitchell- 
ville; treasurer, Mrs. W. E. Brown, Webster City. 

Rev. Laura B. Galer presented new methods in Sunday 
school work. 

Rev. Effie M. Jones, D. D., of Webster City, preached the 
occasional sermon, which was followed by communion in charge 
of the pastor, Rev. F. W. Miller. 

An offering for the Gunn Ministerial Relief of $13.65 was 
added to collections taken in the church the previous Sunday in 
Osage, Mitchellville and Webster City, making the total of $31.05. 

Resolutions were adopted: 1. Appreciating the hospitality 
of the Osage people. 

2. Recognizing the value of the Christian Leader and asking 
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for a standing committee in each church to have as its goal a 
Leader subscription for every Universalist family. 

3. Recommending that the president of each state auxiliary 
be made consulting members of the executive board, and be 
invited to be present at its sessions for one all-day session each 
year, at the expense of the Convention. 

4. Urging special emphasis on respect for law as part of the 
program of each church. 

5. Directing that the matter of assistance to needy churches 
be left to the executive board with power to act. 

The sixth and seventh resolutions were worded as follows: 
6. ‘Whereas, the question of our relations with other churches, 
especially the Congregational, is. now being considered by our 
people, be it resolved: That while we regard any union or merger, 
as impracticable, under existing conditions, we favor the most 
friendly co-operation with liberal-minded people of other de- 
nominations which is possible without impairing the identity, 
efficiency and distinct mission of the Universalist Church. 
In any negotiations looking to this end we would urge that the 
Unitarians, our historic and theological allies, as well as other 
liberal groups and individuals of other denominations who are 
in agreement with us in liberal sentiment and thought, shall be 
included.” 

7. “In view of our present interest in promoting friendly 
relations with other denominations, and to further show our 
appreciation of all practicable efforts in that direction, be it 
resolved that we extend a cordial invitation to the Unitarians 
of Iowa to unite with us in a joint State Convention during the 
year 1927—the time, place and program to be arranged by our 
trustees, acting with a life committee from the Unitarian Con- 
ference.” 

Official greetings from the Iowa Congregational Conference 
were given by Rev. W. M. Swann, of Charles City, and from the 
Unitarians, by Rev. L. L. Leh, of Humboldt. R. S. Galer ad- 
dressed the Convention on ‘‘Denominational Co-operation.” 
All these addresses were well received. 

Between thunder showers the entire Convention motored 
out to the Hitchcock farm and the Osage Ladies’ Aid were hosts. 

A fine supper was enjoyed after which all returned to town 
for the evening services. The church was well filled for the 
last session and the audience listened to speakers of national 
reputation, Rev. Stanley Manning of Maine, and Rev. Laura B. 
Galer of Mt. Pleasant, Ia. 

All active churches are supplied with pastors and doing good 
work. Assistance is given, where needed in church extension 
and mission work, from interest on the Permanent Fund which 
now amounts to $56,224.46. 

Officers elected were: President, E. P. Prince, Webster City; 
vice-president, Rev. Effie M. Jones; secretary-superintendent, 
Rev. O. G. Colegrove; treasurer, J. E. Reid, Altoona; trustees: 
Arad Hitchcock, Osage; H. B. Cropper, Waterloo, R. S. Galer, 
Mt. Pleasant. 

Fellowship Committee: Rev. Laura B. Galer, Rev. Effie M. 
Jones and I. H. Woodrow of Mitchellville. Place of meeting 
1928, Mt. Pleasant. 

Greetings and flowers were sent H. B. Cropper, for many years 
a trustee, who was unable to be present on account of sickness. 

* * * 


WE ARE GETTING ON 


Not for a long time have we chanced upon more encour- 
aging reading than certain pages of a report of the Methodist 
Episcopal Board of Home Missions and Church Extension. It 
commends a policy of no longer giving financial support to 
churches which are in competition with others in small rural 
communities. In 1925 alone, aid was withdrawn from two 
hundred such centers. : 

The Superintendent of Rural Work, seeking to arouse the 
conscience of the church against the old idea of every denomina- 
tion for itself, frankly declares that to continue the present 
method would be to invite criticism that will culminate in a 
break-down in missionary morale.—Federal Council Bulletin. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


WASHINGTON AND THE ELIOT LETTER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Referring to Dr. Eliot’s letter in the Leader for July 23 and 
to your reply, I note that you do not say anything concerning 
his comments on Washington. As Dr. Eliot is so completely mis- 
taken, would he not be glad to be set right? As the Congrega- 
tionalists and Unitarians both are and have been kind to us here, 
why not say so? 

Washington. 

Our correspondent refers:to Dr. Eliot’s comments: (1) That 
he was present at Dr. Perkins’ installation and that no Congrega- 
tionalist was there; (2) that Dr. Pierce of the Unitarian Church 
sent a letter of greeting and offered Universalists the use of All 
Souls’ Parish House while the Universalist Church was under 
construction, to which Dr. Eliot added: ‘‘I do not remember that 
any similar invitation was received from the Congregationalists,”’ 
and (3) that for many years Protestant churches in Washing- 
ton held a Union Thanksgiving Service, to which Unitarians and 
Universalists were not invited but held one of their own. This 
year the Unitarians were invited, Universalists ‘‘uninvited,’’ and 
“the Unitarian church replying to the invitation stated that it 
could not join in the union service unless the Universalists also 
were included.” : 

The facts are these: (1) Because the installation service for 
Dr. Perkins was held at the hour of morning worship no invita- 
tions were sent to local pastors to attend. On Saturday after- 
noon before the service Dr. Eliot, who was in Washington at- 
tending the Joint Meeting of Unitarian and Universalist Com- 
missions, remarked that he intended to be present. He was 
then and there invited to read Dr. Pierce’s letter, of which Dr. 
Perkins had just been advised, and to add his own word of greet- 
ing. He agreed and made a most felicitous address. 

(2) In regard to welcoming Dr. Perkins, Dr. Pierce did all 
that was claimed by Dr. Eliot and much more. There is no 
finer group of people in Washington than in All Souls’ Church, and 
no more brilliant, devoted minister than Ulysses Pierce. The 
Universalist church has no truer friends there than the Uni- 
tarian friends. And the Congregationalists are friendly, too. 
The First Congregational Church could not offer a parish house 
because it was homeless, but Dr. Jason N. Pierce repeatedly 
said to the pastor emeritus of the Washington Church, “‘Call on 
us in any way we can help.” Dr. Lovell of the Mt. Pleasant 
church wrote Dr. Perkins a letter of welcome immediately upon 
his arrival and invited him to preach in a series of sermons and 
to take the subject ‘““The Meaning of Universalism.” 

(3) The Thanksgiving service referred to was a neighbor- 
hood affair, not a community affair. It was held in the Mt. 
Pleasant Congregational Church of which Dr. Lovell is pastor. 
He was instrumental in arranging it. Dr. Ulysses G. B. Pierce 
did call his attention to the fact that Universalists had not been 
invited, and Dr. Lovell immediately sent an invitiation which 
was accepted. This incident took place before Dr. Perkins’ 
arrival and Dr. Rice, who had stopped to preach for a month on 
his way south, represented us. Failure to invite Universalists 
was due to the fact that we were a down-town church, and had 
stayed in a down-town theater after leaving the old church and 
had just come up “on the hill’’ into the neighborhood where 
churches were uniting for this service. Failure to invite us was 
amere inadvertence. Dr. Pierce, however, deserves all credit for 
correcting it. 

We did not think it worth while to say all these things in our 
editorial. They seemed to be small matters and the main issue 
big. Unitarians are our friends. Congregationalists are our 
friends. We do not care to put ourselves in the light of digging 
up facts to show where this or that friend is mistaken unless we 
have to. Dr. Eliot is just as good a friend as ever. He simply 
failed once where we have failed a thousand times in getting 
all the facts before he shot his bolt. He is not likely to slip that 
way again. The Editor. 


WHO ARE OUR FRIENDS? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The attitude of certain prominent Universalists and Uni- 
tarians toward the Joint Statement is disappointing. They 
represent the highest type of Christian gentlemen and their at- 
titude does not do them credit. To charge Universalists with 
deserting allies, with turning their back on old friends because 
they are willing to shake the proffered friendly hand of a former 
theological opponent, is not a consistent Liberal Christian view 
of the situation. 

If an acquaintance with whom I had been at serious odds 
had made friendly overtures to which I had responded, and my 
old friends with whom my relations were not in the least affected 
had regarded my act as discourteous to them, and had imputed 
to me the motive of ‘“‘making up”’ with a popular man for the 
purpose of getting in the social or political swim, I should con- 
sider those old friends as very unreasonable and uncharitable. 
Did Christ enjoin us to harbor old grudges and not forgive our 
enemies lest we offend some over-sensitive friend? 

“Historic” friendship is being stressed with frank insistence. 
Let us frankly glance at that historic friendship. 

It is true that Unitarians have been theoretical, tiaigas 
allies of the Universalists for many years. But I can recall a 
period, some thirty-five years ago in the state where I then re- 
sided, when it was difficult to decide from definite action connected 
with local work whether our historic friends were for us or ‘‘agin’’ 
us. The only union in which they manifested any lively interest 
was a merger which put a Universalist parish under Unitarian 
control. It was not union, but benevolent deglutition or as- 
similation. At the close of that period and about the time I 
moved to another state and lost connection with inter-church 
movements, there was in a college town a struggling Universalist 
parish and a weak Unitarian socitey. The latter decided to quit 
as an organization. The Universalist minister was a cultured 
gentleman and good preacher. The aid of the small group of 
historic friends would have been welcome and timely. Did our 
historic friends unite with us? They did not. On the last 
Sunday the congregation was advised from the pulpit to attend 
the Congregational college church which was the popular church 
of the town. 

Some may question the propriety or wisdom of bringing out 
such incidents at this time. It depends on the motive. My 
motive in referring to this phase of the historic friendship—and 
it was not confined to one state—is to enable me to say such in- 
cidents of the past should not deter any Universalist from cor- 
dially accepting any proposition of closer working relations 
to-day which Unitarians may make, nor cause us to question 
the sincerity of those who stand behind the proffer. 

And exactly such should be our attitude toward our historic 
opponents, the Congregationalists. Whatever may have hap- 
pened in the past should not cause us to be indifferent to proffers 
of friendship or to question the genuineness of their present at- 
titude. 

There seems to be a disposition among Universalists to 
question whether there has been much of an advance in liberality 
by our orthodox brethren. In 1872 my father began his ministry 
as pastor of a rural society in Maine. The town was very con- 
servatively orthodox, and contained active Methodist and Con- 
gregational churches. Our brand of religion was about as popular 
as a prohibitionist in a bootlegger’s gathering. When it became 
noised abroad that the Universalists had held a prayer meeting a 
leading lady of the Congregationalist fold exlaimed: ‘“‘The Uni- 
versalists had a prayer meeting! What did they pray about?” 
Some thirty years later a daughter of this lady proposed a union 
with the Universalists with the Universalist pastor as minister. 
The proposition failed because one good Congregationalist soul 
considered it her duty to vote no. A unanimous vote was re- 
quired to make the action legal. Within a year a proposition 
of a Federated Church has been put up to the Universalists, who 
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now have summer preaching only, by the Methodists and Con- 
gregationalists. Such instances are numerous in what was con- 
servative, orthodox New England. 

Who are our friends denominationally? All who are willing 
to work with us and desirous of our working with them for the 
advance of God’s kingdom on earth. 

Byron A. Mead. 
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ILLUMINATION, NOT EXPLOSION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

At last the match has been struck to the powder which 
prompts me to send a note to the Leader. The match consists 
of the two letters from Dr. McCollester and Dr. Eliot. They ex- 
press all that has been on my mind for many months, and on the 
minds, too, I believe, of very many Universalists who have re- 
mained silent awaiting developments. 

There are many of us who feel that there is yet much active, 
aggressive, pioneering to be done in the cause of rational re- 
ligion. And we want our church openly and avowedly lined up 
on that side. We do not crave numbers. We prefer to remain 
small in the role of pioneer. We want to be positive, not con- 
ciliatory. We want to be outspokenly liberal, not half-heartedly 
modernist. This is the role in which I, for one, feel that our 
church by itself, if not in a united liberal church of the near fu- 
ture, can make its greatest contribution to organized religion. 

Tracy M. Pullman. 

Dexter, Me., July 23. 

* * 


FROM A UNITARIAN LEADER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I can not forbear breaking out with shame and indignation 
that such a letter as Dr. Eliot’s, in the last number of the Leader, 
should seem to represent Unitarianism. Believe me, it does not. 
Born and bred a Unitarian, taught by Unitarians in two divinity 
schools, and ministering in six parishes during a period of forty- 
four years, I think I have a right to say this. 

Few Unitarians would sanction the letter, and if it is con- 
sidered representative it will do more to hinder Christian unity 
than the utmost dogmatism. I hope that it will be ignored by 
Universalists, and taken to be what it is, a merely personal ex- 
pression by one no longer quite possessing the official rank which 
seems to represent Unitarianism. I am sorry that the letter was 
dignified by publication. 

I am led to wonder whether an entirely different approach 
might not get us further on the road. Organized advance is 
slow, clumsy and precarious. Could there not be a way provided 
for individuals to unite with your body while retaining full con- 
nection with their own? As a protest against misrepresentation, 
and a means of co-operation, I should like to join the Univer- 
salist fellowship while still a Unitarian minister. Many others 
might do this. How could it be done? 

Anonymous. 

We quote the laws of Fellowship, Government and Dis- 
cipline, Article 4, Section 8. Any denomination permitting 
clergymen in the fellowship of this convention to be settled as 
pastors over its parishes, without surrender of Universalist 
fellowship, shall be accorded similar recognition by the Uni- 
versalist General Convention. Clergymen of this denomina- 
tion availing themselves of such reciprocal fellowship shall not 
thereby forfeit their fellowship in this Convention; it being pro- 
vided, however, that such clergymen, so long as they are pastors 
of parishes in other denominations, shall not have the right to vote 
or hold office in their respective Conventions. 

Section 4. Any clergyman in fellowship with another de- 
nomination who desires the fellowship of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention, under the provisions of Section 3 of this Ar- 
ticle, shall apply to the Fellowship Committee having juris- 
diction; and no such clergyman shall be settled over a parish 
in Universalist fellowship who has not been approved by a 
Committee of Fellowship of this Convention, it being provided 
that the requirement of a probation year, as laid down in Section 
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5 of Article III, of the Laws of Fellowship, Government and 
Discipline, shall not apply to clergymen granted fellowship under 
this section. 
The Editor. 
* * 


MR. WASHBURN APPROVES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wish to express my great appreciation of your editorial in 
the Leader of this date, dealing with the attitudes of Unitarians, 
Universalists and Congregationalists. No nobler utterance has 
appeared in our religious literature in recent years, and its effect 
in aiding thoughtful people to form correct opinions should be 
important and lasting. : 

Owen R. Washburn. 

Oxford, New Hampshire. 

* * 


A WORD FROM THE REV. CARRIE W. BRAINARD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Dr. Nash’s sermon in a recent number of the Leader put me 
in an argumentative frame of mind, but I am not going to yield 
to temptation. 

On reading his sermon I was reminded by an association of 
ideas of an incident that occurred during my ministry in south- 
eastern Ohio. I was called for a funeral service to be held in a 
Baptist church a few miles in the country. The pastor of the 
church was present and I invited him to come to the pulpit. 
He declined, saying, “‘We have nothing in common.” I didn’t 
agree with him then, and even less do I agree with him now. I 
don’t doubt that down deep in his heart he held an ideal of 
Christian conduct not altogether different from mine. Why not 
recognize the things we have in common with other ministers 
and churches? And how shall we do our best in helping the 
world in quality of living unless we put into action such recog- 
nition? The spirit of Universalism means more to me than its 
letter or its name. 

Were I thirty or more years younger I would enjoy nothing 
more than talking to congregations of people and remincing them 
of the things they have in common. I would trust them to draw 
the conclusion that would promote harmony and co operation 
among the different denominations. I am very happy at the 
attitude of the Congregationalists and Universalists toward 
each other, as well as on account of all other movements of a 
like kind. 

Carrie W. Brainard. 


Peoria, Jil. 
* * 
A CHAPLAIN OF THE LEGION ON HOUGHTON 
To the Editor of the Leader: 


Let us seriously contemplate the practical suggestion of 
Ambassador Houghton. The unexpected is always happening, 
Nazareth the despised is the home of the great master prophet 
of all times. So this suggestion of trusting the people to decide 
wisely on declaring war, comes from the aristocratic Harvard 
which is constantly receiving millions from economic individ- 
ualists, the millionaires of America. The League of Nations is a 
war baby, I suppose all will admit. At least its propagandists 
say we should not judge it until full grown. And the delegates 
to the League of Nations would be considered “high hat’’ 
by many. At least the crowd of reformers sacrificing themselves 
on ocean liners and parlor cars, and who draw necessary salaries 
to “uplift” the rest of us, and tell us of this new scheme of dele- 
gated peace, are not “low brows.” 

But now comes this startling thought. Go to headquarters, 
the people themselves, before war is declared. That would be 
fair, for the people in the end pay the bill. It is also far more 
ethical than for pledges to be taken by young men blindfolding 
themselves in a pledge never to wage war, no matter what the 
incentive. For who can say what the next war will be about? 

As a chaplain of the American Legion I can heartily endorse 
this suggestion coming from such a source and at such an auspi- 
cious occasion. Let us educate and agitate. Another practical 
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idea to which the American Legion is already sold is to eliminate 
profiteers, by drafting capital as well as men. Why should 
not the American Legion and churches unite in the next practical 
steps? 2: 

Sunday I had the pleasure of worshiping with the Orleans 
Universalist church, and hearing my eloquent friend, the Rev. 
Thomas Cross, preach to an enthusiastic congregation. This 
Cape Cod Universalist church maintains its regular services 
throughout the year! Is it unique in this, on the Cape? 

Thousands of tourists pass Cape Cod churches. No wonder 
the Roman Catholic churches put their names conspicuously 
on their church buildings. This old communion will always 
change its methods to bring effective results. I wonder if our 
liberal churches will ever care to learn the lesson of what Rev. 
C. Ellwood Nash would call “effective salesmanship.” 

Carlyle Summerbell. 
* * 


WE TRY TO BE FRANK AND FRIENDLY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just finished reading your comment on Dr. Samuel 
Eliot’s letter to “The Editor of the Leader.”’ I do not care to 
offer any strictures on Dr. Eliot’s letter but I do want to com- 
ment the spirit and matter of the editorial. The attitude is 
representative of our church in my opinion and the one that I 
trust will pervade the Hartford Convention. I feel that the 
approach we are making to this overture for fellowship of action 
and unity of spirit is one the value of which we can not easily 
over-estimate. 

Elliot B. Barber. 

Danbury, Conn. 

* * 


IS THAT SO? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In Dr. Perkins’s interesting review of ‘“‘The Eloquence of 
Christian Experience,’’ by Raymond Calkins, D. D., published 
in your issue of July 9, I notice this somewhat surprising quota- 
tion: ‘“Not one of the miracles of Jesus is mentioned in all the 
New Testament preaching. Even what are sometimes called the 
major miracles are not once referred to. The virgin birth of 
Jesus is not mentioned once in the Acts or the Epistles. The 
resuscitation of the body- of Jesus from the tomb is not once 
mentioned.’”’ Assuming the truth of the statement, Dr. Perkins 
calls it an “astounding fact;” but the astounding thing to me is 
that any student of the New Testament can suppose that the 
statement is true. Let us see. 

The earliest reported instance of New Testament preaching, 
excepting that of Jesus himself, was that of the apostle Peter, who 
said to a multitude of hearers, on the day of Pentecost, ‘“Ye 
men of Israel, hear these words: Jesus of Nazareth, a man ap- 
proved of God among you by miracles and wonders and signs, 
which God did by him in the midst of you, as ye yourselves also 
know; him, being delivered by the determinate counsel and fore- 
knowledge of God, ye have taken and by wicked hands have 
crucified and slain: whom God hath raised up, having loosed 
the pains of death, because it was not possible that he should be 
holden of it. For David speaketh concerning him. . . . knowing 
that God had sworn with an oath unto him that of the fruit of 
his loins, according to the flesh, he would raise up Christ to sit 
on his throne; he therefore, seeing this before, spake of the resur- 
rection of Christ, that his soul was not left in Hades, neither did 
his flesh see corruption.” (Acts 2 : 21-31.) 

Another noteworthy instance of New Testament preaching 
was that of the apostle Paul when he said to his hearers on Mars 
Hill in the city of Athens, ““The times of ignorance God winked at; 
but now commandeth all men everywhere to repent: because he 
hath appointed a day in to which he will judge the world by that 
man whom he hath ordained; whereof he hath given assurance 
unto all men in that he hath raised him from the dead;’’ where- 
upon his hearers mocked at him, rightly assuming that he was 
speaking of a physical resurrection, inasmuch as a merely spirit- 
ual resurrection, like that of the rest of mankind, would have 


given no assurance of anything’to*any one. (Acts 17 : 30-34.) 

Here we have two instances of New Testament preaching 
both reported in the book of Acts, which plainly disprove Dr. 
Calkins’ assertion. Peter not only referred in his preaching to all 
of the many miracles which Jesus had done, but he specifically 
mentioned his physical resurrection, as Paul also did in his 
preaching to the Athenians. And, in so doing, they followed the 
example of Jesus himself, who said to John the Baptist’s mes- 
sengers, when they questioned him in regard to his Messiahship, 
“Go your way and tell John the things which ye do hear and see: 
the blind receive their sight, the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, 
the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, and the poor have the gos- 
pel preached to them.” (Matt. 11: 4,5 .) 

Read also, dearly beloved brethren, what he himself sail 
in regard to his miracles and his physical resurrection, as re- 
ported by the apostle who outlived all of the others (John 2 : 18- 
11; 10 : 24-28; 15:24). And if you are inclined to accept the 
theory of those critical persons who reject the fourth gospel be- 
cause it was probably written forty or fifty years after the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus, and who claim that Mark’s gospel is the most 
reliable of the four because it was probably the earliest 0. them, 
just stop, look and listen before you go any further. If you 
wished to get the most complete and reliable account of the life 
of Abraham Lincoln, would you rely chiefly on the earliest or on 
the latest of the numerous biographical works in regard to hi n— 
on the first fragmentary records, published soon after his death, 
or on the recent great biographies published from fifty to sixty 
years after his death? Many assume, then, that the earliest ac- 
count of Christ’s life, which says nothing about his ancestry, or 
his birth, or his childhood, or anything else till he was nearly 
thirty years old, is more reliable than that of Luke who, writing 
at a later period, began his scholarly biography in this way: 
“Forasmuch as many have taken in hand to set forth in order a 
declaration of those things which are most surely believed among 
us, even as they delivered them unto us which from the be- 
ginning were eye-witnesses and ministers of the word; it seemed 
good to me also, having had perfect understanding of all things 
from the very first, to write unto thee in order, most excellent 
Theophilus, that thou mightest know the certainty o/ those 
things wherein thou hast been instructed ’(Luke 1:1-1). Or 
why reject or be suspicious of anything which is related in the 
fourth and last gospel because the first gospel makes no mention 
of it, or even because none of the others mention it? All jour of 
them agree in bearing testimony to the miracles and the physical 
resurrection of Jesus; and, as even Renan admitted in his “Life 
of Jesus,’’ the Christian religion would not have survivel if the 
early Christians had not believed in them. Are any of us better 
informed in regard to that matter than they? 

Edwin C. Sweetser. 
* * 


GREAT PAPER—POOR NAME 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Here is a check for another year’s subscription. I have read 
that paper a good many years and it is better now than it ever 
was. I think it is the best paper of its class in the country. But 
the name is all wrong, it doesn’t mean anything. There is 
another paper of that name and any creed or sect can publish a 
Christian Leader. I like the name Universalist, that means 
something. Why don’t you call it the Christian Publishing House, 
or the Christian Church? We areproud of the name Universalist 
and that should be the name of our paper as well as our church. 
I don’t suppose you will change it just to please me, but let me 
tell you there are many others of the same mind. 

E.. M. Grover. 

Danbury, Conn. 

* * 
MANY THANKS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I enjoy the Christian Leader very much and appreciate very 
deeply the splendid work of Dr. Van Schaick as editor. 

M.G.T. 
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A HYMN OF LIGHT 
Ernest J. Bowden 
What is the light that breaks so fair 
On the dull mists of human care, 


Till all their shadowed vastness glows 
With hue of daffodil and rose? 


What is the radiance gleaming bright 
Beyond the verge of sorrow’s night, 

That sends a ray of hope divine 

Through homes of want, and haunts of crime? 


Where is the sun that gilds afar 

The barrier-range of death and war— 
That lures my soul from wrongs that be, 
And hints a nobler destiny? 


Tell me the lofty heights where rise 
The fountains of self-sacrifice— 
The urge to labor, save, and bless, 
Subduing all my selfishness! 


The streams bear witness to their source; 
Each ray proclaims the solar course; 
And every gleam of joy I see 

Directs my soul, O God, to Thee. 


* * * 


THE SECOND COMING 
Frances B. Damon 


a) HE overseer of the poor farm and his wife had 

|} gone to market, leaving Gilbert, the hired 
man, to look after the fences, and deaf old 
Aunt Phoebe to do up the dinner dishes. At 
this time in the afternoon, when she was sure to be 
knitting and nodding by the stove, the minister had 
only to break gently into the kitchen and push on into 
the south room. The south room was Peavy and 
Tarpickle’s castle. These gentlemen insisted that 
they were not town charges, since they had volun- 
tarily made over a decent sum for their maintenance. 
They were not to be classed with Aunt Phoebe and 
Elick. 

They had finished their pipes and were just lay- 
ing out the checkerboard. 

“Don’t get up—don’t mind me,” said the minis- 
ter, reaching out a long arm and giving each a hand- 
shake. ‘Well, you are looking hale and hearty. No, 
I can’t stop this time or I’d watch your game. I 
heard Elick was sick.” 

“That’s so, Elder. The old bookworm has been 
in bed with rheumatiz ’nd a cough—an awful rackin’ 
cough. He’s a lot better now. Gilbert—” 

“Crazy,” broke in Tarpickle. “Crazy as a loon. 
Lookin’ for the Lord to come any day. Gay as a 
cricket about it. Heavens to Betsey! Nothing like 
them Advents for makin’ life a regular spree.” 

The minister smiled. “Well, it’s a pretty good 
idea to get hold of something to make us happy, isn’t 
aie? 

“But to go crazy, rank crazy,” protested Tar- 
pickle hotly. ‘‘You don’t preach it, Elder?” 

“Or do you, now?” put in Peavy. 
“Why—er—no, no, I don’t; but if brother Gil- 


bert is otherwise minded I wouldn’t care to judge him, 
or to—to—” 

“Oh no, Elder. We don’t pester him—we just 
laugh between ourselves ’nd let ’im go it, let ’im go it. 
But heavens to Betsey! this would be a queer world if 
the Advents could run it.” 

“Tt’s a queer world anyway, whoever is running 
it,” responded Peavy. 

“Then Gilbert, he’s been—huh!—been a-prayin’ 
over Elick ’nd getting off all manner of gibberish. 
Tryin’ to heal ’im, you know.” 

The minister smiled again. 
better?” 

“Oh, yes—yes—in the nature of things, in the 
nature of things. But when you come to askin’ God 
A’mighty to leave His job a-lookin’ after the whole 
creation ’n’ take p’ticular notice of your own little 
stomach-ache—” 

“Well, I don’t ask for one identical thing,” 
bawled out Peavy. “I ust to. It’s human nature to 
whimper ’n’ beg off when you're in for a licking. But 
I’ve learnt it don’t amount to a red herring. ’Nd 
why should it?” Peavy couldn’t raise his voice—it 
was too heavy; but he could speak louder, and he did. 
His orations were always cumulative. “‘What do J 
know about what is best? I know what I’d like best, 
but what does that signify?”’ He snapped his fingers 
contemptuously. “Nowadays I just grin ’nd bear it, 
’nd say “The Lord reigneth’—and let it go at that.” 

The minister opened his mouth and shut it with a 
gently remonstrating gesture. Tarpickle hastily inter- 
jected his opinion. “I can’t go quite so far as Peavy, 
Elder Capper, no, I can’t. I don’t know, you know. 
Maybe the Lord does reign. I don’t know, you know. 
‘Tain’t for us to say. I know mighty well J don’t 
reign. Sometimes I wonder if anybody reigns. I 
don’t know, you know. That’s as fur as I’ve got ’nd 
I have to make the best of that. So!” 

“T shouldn’t think there could be much ‘best’ to 
that,’”’ said the minister. 

“Oh, there is, there is!’ The old man spread 
his claws out clinchingly on his patched and faded 
knees. “It keeps me as comfortable as old Tilly. 
Why, slong as you know you can’t help yourself 
you just le’ go ’n’ swirl ’n’ swim along like a chip in 
the water. Where you go, or where you get hung up, 
ain’t your concern. There you be!” 

Mr. Capper nodded thoughtfully. He had taken 
out his little limp-covered Bible, but he returned it 
unopened to his pocket. 

“You can read, Elder,’ said Peavy. 
good book. My mother—” 

The minister nodded again absent-mindedly, 
and said he would go up and see poor old Elick. They 
shook hands and joked a little, and as he was slowly 
creaking his way up the narrow uncarpeted stairs he 
heard them agreeing that the Elder wasn’t a bad 
sort as elders go. 

Elick’s room was small and snug, and so was the 
bed, and so was Elick himself. He fitted his place as 
the beechnut fits its shell. He was sitting up against 
the headboard with a stack of pillows at his back. 
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His face was full of warm light and he stretched out 
his hand with the eagerness of a child. He had a 
buoyant, piping voice that was pleasant in the minis- 
ter’s ears. | 

“Very comfortable, very thankful, too, Brother 
Capper. In a few days I shall be up. Your chair is 
half-full of magazines. Here, put them—” 

The minister gathered them up carefully, with 
the touch of a friend, and laid them on the foot of the 
bed. 

“Somehow I’m glad you found me alone. Gil- 
bert’s just gone out. Gilbert’s good—but he thinks 
I need a lot of looking after.” 

“Get’s on your nerves, does he? Well, he has the 
advantage. You can’t escape.”’ They smiled broad- 
ly at each other. 

“We get on a little better since I became one of 
his converts.” 

“W-what’s all that?’ 

Elick chuckled. “It took a’good many somer- 
saults on my part. You know how ridiculous it has 
always looked to me—this panorama—this final big 
show—which these folks patch up out of a few odds 
and ends of scripture? But one day I took a notion 
to try ’n’ see how near I could come to believing the 
unbelievable. Eh?” 

“A day when you were a bit hard up for amuse- 
ment, we'll say.” 


“Oh, I do a lot of these fool stunts,” piped Elick 


gleefully. ‘‘Crippled like this, and wheezy, why, 1 
dig out of prisons, pull through jungles, dance along 
tight-ropes, slide down precipices, and work out 
algebra sums and doctrinal puzzles by the bushel.’’ 

“Go it, Elick! Like Tam O’Shanter you’re bound 
to be ‘o’er all the ills of life victorious.’ ” 

Elick put up a thin small hand waveringly. “But 
I bark my shins sometimes and have to give up the 
job. When I first looked at Gilbert’s creed, now, I 
own it staggered me. How to find the common de- 
nominator, that was the rub. But now see! Gilbert 
believes in the millennium. So do lI. If I’m not a 
Millerite I am an optimist. Born that way. I be- 
lieve in the ultimate harmony. There we agree. To 
be sure we differ on the matter of dates, but that’s a 
trifle. Mind, I don’t say the millennium can’t come 
to-morrow. I’m not expecting it. That’s all.” 


“From lower to higher next, 
Not to the top, is Nature’s text.’ ” 


quoted the minister approvingly. “Go on, Elick.” 
“And, of course, we differ as to method. But 
what of that? There’s often more than one way to do 
asum. Getting the answer right is the main thing, I 
suppose. Now I wonder if the millennium isn’t com- 
ing some such way as this. They tell us nowadays 
that matter is nothing much but energy—eh? It 
‘looks just as solid as ever. This bed here seems 
pretty steady on its legs, but they say it’s really a 
mere whirl of atoms, or electrons, or whatever you 
like to call ’em. Now what did Jesus say? ‘Heaven 
and earth shall pass away’—so the Old Book reads. 
Well, it 7s passing away—isn’t it?—under the spell 
of these men of magic, these scientists. They are 
returning matter to its original element—whatever 
that may be. After generations upon generations 
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have not only come to believe this but got into the 
actual habit of seeing themselves and others, the 
hills and the streams and the woods, and these very 
chairs and tables as they really are—say mere whifts of 
electricity—then heaven and earth will have passed 
away indeed, and become rolled up like a scroll that 
has been read to the end and flung aside. Why, the 
very skeptics seem to be fulfilling scripture in spite of 
themselves—eh, Brother Capper?” + 

“And you think that would bring about the 
millennium?”’ 

“Tt might. It may. What does this old heaven 
and earth—bless ’em—pass away for but to make 
way for a new heaven and a new earth? Why, now 
look! They tell us that all these electrons emit light. 
That everything emits light. That every human be- 
ing shines. If all those who have gone out into the 
unseen shine as much as we shine, and maybe a little 
mite more, and are in heaven, and heaven is all about 
us, invisible as yet, but the veil growing thinner and 
thinner, year by year, as human beings become better 
and better adjusted to seeing things as they really 
are—why, the second coming may turn out true after 
all. Only the coming will be from our side instead of 
theirs, and gradual instead of instantaneous. Still, it 
is thinkable, yes, thinkable, that in some sudden crisis, 
in some great universal need, all that shining host 
about us shall be revealed, and we shall find ourselves 
one company.” Elick caught his breath and added 
haltingly, “I’d almost like the idea of such a second 
coming as that—eh, Brother Capper?” 

The minister smiled a grave, indulgent smile. He 
took out his little imp Bible once more and slowly 
turned leaf upon leaf. “I’m no diviner and no dreamer. 
I’m terribly commonplace. It’s about all I can do to 
see where I’m going to step next; but—” 

“Kr—er—now, now, Brother Capper, you’re go- 
ing to blackmark me with a text. You're going to 
hurl that awful “Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live’ 
at me. I know.” 

“I was going to say, Elick, that I don’t see why 
you shouldn’t have visions and dream dreams just as 
lawfully and for ought I know to the contrary as au- 
thoritatively as our old Hebrew prophets and poets, or 
at least as your own Scotch ancestors.” 

Yet again he put up his little book unread, for 
the door was flung open and in strode a burly, rosy 
man clad in an armor of bright blue drilling from head 
to foot. 

“Hallelujah! If here ain’t the Elder himself. I 
was jest speculatin’ about Ezekiel the fifteenth chap- 
ter and the—” 

“You'll have to excuse me this time, Gilbert,” 
said the minister as he hastily consulted his watch. 
“T was just about making off. I have an appointment 
ate 

“Sure! The Lord’s work must be done. But I 
make bold to ask a little favor of you, Elder. I’m 
tur’ble anxious to git this roll of papers to Widder 
McKittridge.”’ 

“Let me see. Do I know where the McKit- 
tridge place is?” 

“Why that little red house in Flint’s Court. Ain’t 
much out, of your way, is it?” 

““‘N—no, not much. No doubt I can find it.” 
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“Our yearly convention begins to-morrow, you 
know. Great times, these. You'll want to go, Elder. 
Don’t be narrer, now. Praise the Lord! He makes 
me as bold as a lion. I can stand before kings. I 
can leap over a wall. Widder McKittridge has one 
of the delegates—a young man who hasn’t got fixed 
in the faith. I’m sending these papers to him. They 
are chuck full of the gospil. Much obliged, Elder. 
And, say, Elder,” he called down the stairs, ‘‘pull out 
one of them papers to read yourself ’n’ then pass it 
along.” 

The roll was large and clumsy, and the minister 
very well knew he was tugging along, under first one 
arm and then the other, a lot of stuff he didn’t be- 
lieve in. He questioned for a moment if he wouldn’t 
be doing himself and others better service by chucking 
the whole batch under the bridge. But he plodded on 
and after some little trouble found the shabby red 
house in the somewhat malodorous court. He rapped, 
and waited, and rapped again a little impatiently. 
The door opened creakingly and disclosed a very old 
woman, shabbily dressed, her hair thin and white, her 
shoulders stooped, a cane trembling in her hand. 

The minister lifted his hat with all reverence. 
The light of which Elick dreamed shone through every 
feature of the wrinkled face. As he laid the roll on 
the table within the small entry, she thanked him in a 
voice hushed and sweet, and added—yes, even as 
the boisterous zealot of the poor farm might have 
said: 

“The Lord bless thee, my brother, and count 
thee among His jewels at His coming; and may His 
coming be to-morrow if it be His good pleasure.” 

It wasn’t his kind of phraseology, yet it fell on 
his soul like balm. 

“‘After all,’ he mused with a tolerant smile as he 
went on his way, “I’d hate to have that old lady 
burned at the stake for heresy.” 

* * * 
WHAT MAKES IT RAIN? 

Dan, aged five, was given to asking questions. When some- 
thing that he wanted to know came into his head out popped the 
question and the nearest adult was at his mercy. One morning 
in the kindergarten when the other children were modeling, he 
sat watching the rain splash against the window pane. Suddenly 
he called to his teacher, “‘Miss Rutherford, what makes it rain?’’ 

“This is quiet time,’’ remonstrated Miss Rutherford, “T’ll 
tell you after kindergarten.” 

After kindergarten Dan’s big brother was in too much of a 
hurry to get home to lunch to wait for Dan to ask any of his 
questions. “Will you tell me, then, George,’”’ begged Dan as he 
tried to keep step with the long strides of his brother, “‘what 
makes it rain?” 

“Oh, I’m too wet and hungry to answer questions,”’ replied 
George in a lordly manner. ‘Hurry along, kid, or you will be 
soaked.” 

When Dan reached home he ran up to his mother’s room. 
“Mother,” he began, ‘‘what makes . . .” 

“Danny!” exclaimed the child’s mother, “take those wet 
things right down-stairs.” 

Dan obediently shed his wraps below. When he returned his 
mother was putting on her hat. In one breath he shouted, 
“Mother, please tell me what makes it rain!” 

“T can’t stop, dear, I’m late for my party now. Run down to 
Pearl and she will give you your lunch.” 

Dan found Pearl dishing up his soup. 
began, “do you know what makes it rain?” 


“Say, Pearl,’ he 
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“The Lo’d, I suppose, honey. Now come git yo’ lunch.’’ 
And that was all Dan could get out of Pearl. 

All the afternoon it rained, and Dan wandered from the 
nursery to the kitchen and back again. At the sound of the door 
bell he peeped over the bannisters and spying the visitor rushed 
down-stairs with a joyous cry, ‘““Aunt Grace!’”’ He patted the 
wet mackintosh. ‘‘Auntie,’’ he began before his aunt had time 
to drop her wet things, “‘what makes it rain?” 

His aunt laughed knowing that Dan knew that she was an 
easy victim. ‘‘Well, Dan,” she replied, “‘let’s see if we can find 
out.’”’ Leading the excited child over to the bookcase, she took 
down the dictionary and turning to “rain” began reading aloud, 

“Tell me,” interrupted Dan. 

“T’ll tell you, dear, but I just wanted to show you where 
we have to go to find out things that we don’t know.”’ And 
letting the little fellow climb up into her lap, Aunt Grace began 
a laborious explanation in child language, interspersed with 
many questions, about evaporation, atmospheric saturation, 
condensation and so forth. In the midst of it, Dan’s mother 
came home. “Poor Grace!’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘has he cornered 
you again?” 

“Yes,” laughed the aunt, ‘‘but we’ve had a fine time, haven’t 
we, Dan?” she asked, giving the child a hug. 

“You bet,” said Dan, returning the hug, and jumping to 
the floor he began to tell his mother what makes it rain. 

“Why, he really understands it,” commented the boy’s 
mother. 

“Of course he understands it,’’ replied the aunt. “If we 
grown people would only take the trouble to inform ourselves 
first and then answer a child’s difficult questions in his own 
language, we could not only give him some background informa- 
tion but could also excite his desire for further knowledge. Don’t 
you think so? It seems to me the more we encourage a child’s 
natural desire to know things of this nature the more we are 
going to help that child to grow into a well informed man or 
woman.” 

“As usual, Grace, you’re right, but it does take so much 
time and energy,’’ replied Dan’s mother.—Lucy Chandler Fuller. 
* * * 

ENGAGING A COOK 


“Tell me, did you engage her?” asked one lady recently of 
another, to whom a cook she had formerly employed had applied 
for a position. 

“Almost,” was the reply, “but not quite. She insisted on 
being sent to church every Sunday in an automobile, because we 
are a mile from the village. I told her that the trolley cars ran 
right by, and that we had no automobile; but it was no use. 
You had sent her in your automobile last summer, and she 
wasn’t going to arrive in any less elegant manner this! She said 
that if we hadn’t an automobile we could buy one; she should 
think we’d be ashamed not to have one, anyhow, and us calling 
ourselves gentlefolk.” 

“We were three miles out, and the trolley didn’t run by,’ 
explained her friend. “I’m sorry if I spoiled her. It seemed 
the only decent thing to do.”’ 

“Oh, it was; you behaved as a lady and Christian ought,’ 
conceded the other sadly. “I hope I’m a Christian, too—even 
your cook hasn’t told me that I’m not! But without an auto- 
mobile it seems I’m not a lady.” 

Cooks are certainly independent nowadays; but occasionally 
they showed a tendency to argue with prospective employers 
even in the tranquil Victorian times and in conservative England. 
In the diary of Mrs. Gladstone, kept during her early married 
life in the 1840’s, occurs this entry: 

“Engaged a cook after a long conversation on religious 
matters chiefly between her and William.” 

Query: Were William and the cook sympathetic souls? 
Or did the cook overcome the mighty Gladstone in discussion, 
or did he overcome her? If he did, he must have been discreetly 
non-exultant over his triumph, or his wife could never have 
engaged her.—Youth’s Companion. 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted’ by Harold E. B. Speight 


The supreme needs of the average man and woman are courage, faith, power, hope, cheer. . 
~ We need for our daily living a continual reinvigoration of faith and love-—K.C. Anderson. 


A Man of Little Faith 
By Reginald Wright Kauffman. 

Penn Publishing Company.) 

The author of this story, Reginald 
Wright Kauffman, has put his finger upon 
the heart of the matter, the question of 
the valid objects of faith. He has not al- 
lowed himself to be drawn to the periph- 
ery of modern religion, he has stayed at 
the center of the subject in hand. He goes 
afield only to show that when all is not 
well at the midmost everything is wrong 
elsewhere. 

John Felton, young Episcopalian rector 
in a typical American small town, builds 
his life down upon the conventional and 
the accepted; there has been no digging, 
no searching for bed-rock. The creeds, 
the catechisms, the canons: “they were 


(The 


right; faith in their rightness was more . 


important than perpetual study of them. 
. . . they were certainly right.” 

But the testing of the years, the queries 
and claims of other men who had dared 
and cared to think more deeply than he, 
the realization that inherited belief does 
not always stand careful and honest in- 
vestigation, and beyond that, the dis- 
covery that one can not kindle a sustain- 
ing faith in the hearts of those who sorely 
need it if one’s own faith is negligible or 
misdirected—these bring the young preach- 
er to the parting of the ways. 

The very heart and breath of religion is 
belief in God; for us, belief in God as He 
was revealed by Jesus Christ; and vital 
belief must be won. Like physical health 
or intellectual vigor, it is the reward of 
year-long effort, the fruit of much toil. 
John Felton is capable of emotional satis- 
factions, of despair, of self-reproach, of 
desire, but he is not capable of either 
sustained spiritual or intellectual effort; 
the spirit of the eager, tireless searcher is 
not his—and so the story. 

The book is honestly, fairly, sympa- 
thetically done. There is no bitterness, 
no self-righteous carping, nothing of the 
disdainful and prejudiced outsider in it. 
We are led to pity, to sympathize with, 
the rector of St. John’s, but, best of all, we 
are led to search our own hearts, and when 


a book can make us look within it has. 


rendered a real service. 

The characters are well drawn. There 
is no grotesquerie and much understanding. 
The characterizations of the various clergy- 
men of Doncaster are especially well done. 
Clergymen reading the book will not see 
themselves in Edgar Katz, Hermon T. 
Embrick, or Beza Cameron, but there 
we are, as other men see us. The Bishop, 
we hope, we believe, is far from repre- 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


sentative, but he is not an impossible 
figure. 

The author has done well. . He has 
showed us the tragedy of the machine- 
made clergyman, the way of a man of 
little faith. Now he must do something 
more for us; let him give us the story of a 
man of great faith. B.M. 


* * 


Fathers and Sons 


By Samuel 8S. Drury, Headmaster of St, 


Paul’s School. 

pany. $1.50.) 

We are better for having read this book 
by the gifted and understanding head- 
master of St. Paul’s School. There is a 
“smack and tang’’ here that we too often 
miss in such books, which, finding, we 
give hearty thanks for. “Fathers and 
Sons” should be read aloud by the as- 
sembled family in one of those hearthside 
gatherings that Dr. Drury paints with 
such persuasive simplicity and power. 
“That the family is a sacred unit, having 
its best times together, must be proved by 
frequent loyal gatherings, and by actually 
achieving memorable enjoyments,”’ the 
author writes. This reviewer believes that 
a reading of chapters from this book will 
beyond question prove a “memorable 
enjoyment.” Read them as we recommend 
or read them alone; you will never be 
quite the same. 

The book is written in an amazingly 
simple, straightforward style, and the 
sincerity and truth of its matter force us 
to forget it is a book at all. There is a 
shaft that stings on nearly every page (if 
you are a negligent father) and a chuckle 
is always waiting just a paragraph ahead. 
The supposititious (or was it real?) 
‘family confessional’ made us long to 
establish such an institution for ourselves, 
but it is a sword that cuts both ways. 
We hope we shall dare to erect such a 
judgment seat when the time is ripe. 

There are priceless bits of exegesis. 
We quote: “If a man is going to beget 
sons, he must bear the burden of the be- 
gotten. . . . I refer you to a wise humanist 
who wrote powerful letters. At the close 
of one Paul lays down rules for harmony 
and progress in the house. The wives 
get advice; the husbands get timely coun- 
sel; servants and masters get their share; 
children get it; and, note this, fathers get 
it, too. ‘And ye fathers, provoke not your 
children to wrath, but nurture them.’ 
Somehow we think that the provoking 
factors in a family are the children, but 
here is Paul dressing down fathers for 
provoking their sons; the shoe is on the 
other foot.” 

There is a very fair and we fear a much- 
needed chapter entitled ‘“Who’s in Com. 


(Geo. H. Doran Com- 


mand?” The questions of discipline, of 
divided authority, of methods of securing 
respectful obedience, are discussed in a 
truly inspired fashion. ,.It is as keen, as 
tender, as wise, as fine, a chapter on the 
great art of living together as we have 
read in years. You will read it and go 
home to do some things you ought to do 
and to leave undone some things you ought 
to leave undone. 

“Keeping in Touch” will send many a 
father into the long summer evenings with 
a new determination to give more of him- 
self and of them to his boy or boys. ‘“The 
father who is willing to spend time not 
only for his boy, but on his boy and with 
his boy, keeps in touch and wins a precious 
companionship.” Dr. Drury is always 
doing that to us; he suggests what we 
have considered an irksome duty, but 
before the sentence is ended we are aware 
that we have been wrong, and that pleas- 
ure and profit are in store for us. 

Unreservedly we commend this book. 
There is not an idle word in it; it is full 
from the first page to the last of sane and 
sunny counsel. Baie 

* * 
Elementary Christianity 
By Cyril Arlington, D. D. (Longmans, 

Green and Company. $1.00.) 

This book is designed for ‘‘beginners’’ 
and for those “who regard Christianity 
with respect but with perplexity.” If 
the ‘‘beginners” are those who have been 
sheltered in the Sunday school of the 
Church of England, all is perhaps well for 
the book. If this is not so, all is not well 
for the book. In short, this book is not 
a treatise on “Elementary Christianity,’’ 
but a treatise on that portion of organized 
Christianity which accepts the Apostles’ 
Creed in toto. 

As a book designed for those who are 
perplexed about Christianity, it is doo red 
to failure. Writes the author: ‘““Nothing 
but a fundamental skepticism as to the 
fidelity of our records (7. e. the gospels) 
for which there is no conceivable justifica- 
tion, can suggest any doubt that Christ 
was a great Faith-healer.”” The dogmatism 
of this assertion is unrelieved by comment. 
Inasmuch as most of our perplexity arises 
out of this very “‘skepticism as to the 
fidelity of our records,’ a book which 
boldly asserts such skepticisms to be 
unjustified and offers no reason for its 
assertion, is not destined to relieve per- 
plexity. 

Ni DEE. 

Initialed reviews above are by Rev. 
Boynton Merrill, minister-elect, Second 
Chureh in Newton, Mass. (Congrega- 
tional), and Rev. Norman D. Fletcher, 


First Universalist Church, Haverhill, Mass. . 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


PENNSYLVANIA W. U. M. A. 


The annual meeting of the Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Association of 
Pennsylvania was held in Towanda on 
Tuesday morning, June 21, 1927. The 
meeting was called to order by the vice- 
president, Mrs. D. S. Paterson, devotional 
exercises were led by Rey. Jennie Lois 
Ellis, reports of the secretary and treasurer 
were read, the latter showing all quotas 
and pledges paid, also the tuition fee for 
the Japanese girl being educated by Penn- 
sylvania women. 

Interesting reports from Mission Circles 
and state chairmen were read by delegates 
and suggestive resolutions were passed. 

Mrs. Theresa Homet Patterson addressed 
the meeting, giving a short account of 
her trip to New Zealand and an account 
of the missionary work carried on by the 
women of California. 

Mrs. James W. Vallentyne, our national 
president, addressed the meeting, her 
theme being, “Chosen for Service.’”’ She 
told of the work being done in Tokio: 
the Dojin House, Blackmer Home, Shizu- 
oka; how every penny was fully accounted 
for, and how much more could be accom- 
plished if more funds were available; 
and then of the work accomplished in 
North Carolina, the building of the church 
at Rocky Mount costing $16,000, with 
every bill being met by the women. She 
told of the opportunities still awaiting us 
in the Southland. She stressed the im- 
portance of our continuing this work, 
especially emphasizing the need of more 
churches in which to carry on our work; 
Her address so impressed her hearers that 
pledges were given amounting to $100 
to be applied to the Building Fund. 

It was with deep sorrow and regret 
that the resignation of our president, Mrs. 
Alice Coe McGlauflin, was accepted. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Mrs. D. S. 
Paterson, Philadelphia; vice-president, 
Mrs. J. D. Herrick, Towanda; secretary, 
Mrs. S. B. Gregory, Glenside; treasurer, 
Miss Agnes L. Nicol, Scranton. 

S.B. Gregory, 
State Secretary. 


* * 


OHIO W. U. M. A. CONVENTION 


All the Women’s Missionary Associatior. 
and Clara Barton Guilds in the state 
were represented at the thirty-eighth an- 
nual Convention held at Blanchester, in 
connection with Ohio State Convention of 
Churches, Sunday schools, and Young 
People’s Christian Unions. Full and in- 
teresting reports were given in all depart- 
ments of work. The report of the treasurer 
showed that Ohio had paid all quotas, 
and is taking an important part in all 
missionary projects of the W. N. M. A. 

Resolutions were adopted, one of which 


suggested that we hold a mid-year meet- 
ing of the state officers, local presidents, 
secretaries, and other representatives. 

With but few exceptions all the associa- 
tions use the Mission Study Books and will 
use “A Straight Way Toward To-morow” 
the coming year. 

A number of Friendship Dolls were 
sent to Japan from local Guilds and As- 
sociations. Mrs. Gertrude A. Gladwin, 
state president (now ex-president), gave 
a thrilling talk on what we are doing and 
what Ohio should do in the future. 

Mrs. Ruth Owens Pullman of Maine, in 
her usual and pleasing and entertaining 
manner, brought greetings from the W.N. 
M.A. 

Rev. Martha G. Jones of Clinton, N. C. 
gave an address on “Our Southern Mis- 
sions.” 

Mrs. Jones’s own interest and enthusiasm 
in her work in the mission field was evi- 
dent throughout her talk and her message 
inspired her hearers to an added zeal in 
the southern cause. 

Mrs. Nellie A. Hassler, Rocky River, 
was elected state president and Mrs. 
T. C. Nixon, Cleveland, vice-president. 
The other officers remain as last year. 

Mrs. Blanch Price of Columbus and Mrs. 
Litten Preston of Martinsville, as song 
leaders, furnished inspiring music for our 
program. Our gratitude is due to the 
whole community of Blanchester for the 
fine spirit of hospitality all her people co- 
operated to make our state convention a 
success. 

Rose B. Johnston, Secretary. 


* * 


CAMP MURRAY 


Thirty-four of our Universalist girls 
enjoyed the inspiration and good time of 
a week at Northfield, July 12-20 in con- 
nection with the Foreign Mission Summer 
Conference. They were under the leader- 
ship of Miss Alice G. Enkom of North Attle- 
boro, Mass., assisted by Miss Rena Brad- 
ly. That Miss Enbom was able to de- 
velop and maintain such a wonderful 
camp spirit, during the heat and the 
many showers, shows the great interest of 
the girls: The weather certainly was try- 
ing, but health and morale were both good. 

The girls were mostly from New Eng- 
land, although six came from New York. 
To those who came for the first time the 
natural beauties of Northfield were a 
constant delight. 

They were an eager group of girls, 
ready to take all the courses, and nearly 
all signed up for the three-class period. 
But the class work is only part of a North- 
field day. There are Camp prayers each 
morning at 7.30, singing in the choir with 
choir practise at noon, parts to take in the 
annual pageant, songs and cheers at noon, 
in fact at any time. 


A genuine good time was had at the 
bonfire Monday evening, and the camp 
songs sung will long be remembered. 

The girls had a wonderful ride to Lake 
Spofford, with swimming in the.lake. 

Each year the closing night on Round 
Top is a service, in which one girl chosen 
from each camp tells what Northfield 
has meant to her. Miss Helen Tucker of 
Springfield represented Camp Murray 
that closing night. 

The last morning, in their own prayer 
service, the girls talked about what North- 
field had meant and one girl said she had 
not Leen at all impressed with it at first, 
it had been so rainy, but it had grown on 
her each day. : 

Another had never been anywhere that 
the young people seemed so free to talk 
about Jesus. They didn’t seem at. all 
afraid to talk of him among themselves. 

The 1927 Conference is over, but if you 
want your young people to. have good fun, 
safe Christian teaching, and a chance to 
develop their better selves, send them up 
to the 1928 Women’s Foreign Missionary 
Conference at Northfield. ; 


* * * 


A QUIET WEEK AT MURRAY GROVE 


This week of July 31 has been what the 
Murray Grovers would call a quiet week. 
Although there has not been much in the 
way of planned activities and one had 
every opportunity to rest, nevertheless 
there has been entertainment enough for 
all who wish it. 

Just a line about the days of the week 
will tell the story. Monday is always 
the day when we speed the parting guests, 
and sort of adjust ourselves to the routine 
of the week. Monday afternoon some of 
the guests went on an exploration for 
crabs down to the bay. They brought 
back enough to whet the appetites of the 
Murray Grove family. In the afternoon 
another party went out in an auto after 
berries and brought back an assortment of 
everbearing strawberries, raspberries, and 
dewberries. Monday evening was spent 
at a card party at the Ballou House. 

The big event on Tuesday was the 
swimming party to the beach at Pinewald 
via the Fordbus. A few berries were 
gathered, but not enough to be chronicled 
in detail. 

Wednesday was a day that will be long 
remembered by the party who took the 
auto trip to Lakewood to the navy hangar 
to see the dirigible Los Angeles. The 


‘great airship is in the hangar for a few 


days for repairs, and our visitors got some- . 
thing of an idea of the “‘insides’’ of that 
wonderful craft, although at a respectful 
distance of course. It is only a short hour’s 
ride to the hangar and there is always 
something of interest to see there, and 
occasionally the great ship of the air is at 
home. } 
Thursday morning was distinguished by 
an auto ride to the home af Mr. and Mrs. 
(Continued on page 1021) 


Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 

Miss Earle: ~ 
August 7-13. Headquarters. 

Miss Slaughter: 
August 7-18. Durham, N. H. (North- 
ern New England School of Religious 
Education.) 

Dr. Huntley: 
August 7-13. Ferry Beach, Me.; Head- 
quarters; Durham, N. H. (Northern 
New England School of Religious Edu- 


cation.) 
* * 


REAL GAINS AT SPRINGFIELD 


Cur school at the Second Church, Spring- 
field, Mass., under the leadership of Mr. 
' James Stevens, has made good use of the 
Standards plan. Soon after receiving the 
material, this school adopted a definite 
“Improvement Plan and reported it to 
’ Headquarters. At the end of the school 
year a second report was made, showing 


gains in reverence, in pupil participation ° 


in the worship service, steps toward an 
-envelope plan for weekly offerings and 
more of helpfulness to others. Best of 
all, a director of religious education has 
’ been engaged for the coming year. 

. * * 


AS THE BOYS SEE THINGS 


It is vastly important for grown-up 
teachers and officers to get the point of 
view of the growing boys. Walter McPeek, 
prominent in our work at St. Paul’s, 
Chicago, has been making investigations 
_and the replies made to his questions are 
worthy of careful study. 

The other day he asked six members of 
his favorite “gang’’ to express themselves 
in regard to a number of possible situa- 
tions. Of the answers he says: “They are 
boy-like. Yet there is a fineness that is 
mighty encouraging. There is an indica- 

' tion here and there of a teamwork in life 
that is even higher than the teamwork of 
a football field.” 

We are glad to print the questionnaire 
and the reactions: 

1. If you found out that a very good 
friend of yours had taken a book, worth 
fifty cents, what would you do about it? 

Try and make him give it back and not 
steal any more because it’s a bad habit. 

I would go and ask him to return it. 

I would go'to him and tell him that he 
should go to the owner, tell him, and re- 
turn it; if he would not I would tell the 
authorities. Also I would in some way in- 
fluence him to stop stealing. 

Try to make him believe that he had 
done wrong and to give the book back to 
owner. 

Tell him to either take the book back or 
pay for the book. 

Ask him to either return the book with- 
out the owner seeing him or tell him to 
tell the owner he did it. 
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ALSO MURRAY GROVE 


The last of the Institutes will 
duplicate the success of Camp Hill, 
Barre, Galesburg and Ferry Beach. 


August 27-September 5 


The General Sunday School Associa- 
tion will co-operate with the 
Young People’s Christian Union 
and the Woman’s Missionary 
Association. 


* 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* Faculty and Courses: co 
% Rev. John Murray Atoowd, * 
z Di D.,. “fhe Harlya@hurch,’, * 
* “Religious Problems.” * 
4 Mrs. Josephine Folsom, vice- * 
Ms! president W.N.M.A., ‘The Mis- * 
ba sion Study Book,’ ‘Church * 
o School Administration.” x 
a Rev. Roger F. Etz, Secretary * 
* General Convention, “World Ci- * 
* tizenship and the Local Church.” * 
eo Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon, Lan- * 
Lf sing, Michigan, ‘“Young People’s * 
¥ Methods,” * 
* Work.” 
% Miss Mary F. Slaughter, field * 
worker G. S. S. A., Dean of In- * 
* stitute, ‘Primary Methodsin the * 
“4 Church  School;’ - 
hd Program. x 
* Dr. Atwood will preach Sunday, * 
* August 28, * 
* Mr. Reamon will preach Sunday, * 
~ September 4, * 
S For accommodations write Miss * 
* Mary E, Spencer, 1151 Dean * 
ag Street, Brooklyn, New York. * 
oe Rates for accredited delegates are * 
“a $10 a week, two in a room. ’ 
a x 
a * 


“Choosing a _ Life 


Recreational 
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2. You are at camp and have accident- 
ally tipped over a cot. The camp direc- 
tor, supposing that some one did it on 
purpose, has ordered the boy to report at 
headquarters to be sent home. What will 
you do? 

Go tell him I did it, but not on purpose. 

I would go to headquarters if I did it 
accidentally. 

I would report to headquarters and ex- 
plain that I did not do it on purpose. 

Go to the leader and explain the case; 
that you did not mean it; that you will put 
it up if he wants it up. 

Go and tell the head officer how it hap~ 
pened and if you were sent home you would 
have a clear conscience. 

I would go to headquarters and try to 
explain it was a mistake. 

3. You are a leader of a group of younger 
boys. One of them is small for his age, but 


is twelve and should pay full fare. 
on the car, only paying half fare. 
will you do? 

I would go to him and tell him to pay 
full fare after this. 

I think I would just let him do it. 

I would make him ga-to the conductor 
and pay full fare. 

He has to have some advantage if he is 
small, so let him go. (From a small boy.) 

I would ask the boy to pay the right 
fare. 

I would ask the boy if he gave the con- 
ductor the right amount of change and if 
he would not he would spoil his reputation. 

4. If a new boy should move into your 
neighborhood, what would you do about 
him? 

Go and get acquainted with him and 
bring him to some Scout meetings with 
me. 

I would try to make friends with him 
immediately. 

I would make his acquaintance and per- 
haps the next day or so invite him to a 
show or some other form of entertainment. 

Make friends with him and start him in 
church, Scouts and other activities. 

If he were a good fellow, make friends 
with him, if not, let him alone. 

I would try and get acquainted by meet- 
ing him some place. 

5. What characteristics do you want a 
pal or a chum of yours to have? 

One that obeys his mother; that is a 
good sport; that plays fair; who is good in 
his studies; one who is clean and does not 
steal; one who is truthful. 

A fellow who would not tattle; be fair; 
be honest; be good to animals; be courte- 
ous. 

To have good athletic ability; a fellow 
who won’t quit when things aren’t his 
own way; honest in both little and big 
things; reverent—to believe in God; clean, 
one who doesn’t say dirty jokes or swear; 
brave, be able to face odds without flinch- 
ing. 

Fairness in games; sport, will play all 
games; kind to animals; no swearing or 
profanity; don’t bully little boys; good 
marks in school. 

One that would not take anything that 
does not belong to him; one whom you 
could trust in all things; kind to animals; 
is not a coward; friendly to other people; 
polite, clean sport; courteous; honest; not 
too loud in public; go to church on Sunday. 

* x 


He got 
What 


A crowd of relatives were picnicking 
at the lake when Margaret, aged eight, 
was asked which one of the crowd she 
liked best. 

She said, “I’m not going to tell because 
if I did the whole bunch of you would be 
mad—except Uncle Charlie.”’—Boston Her- 
ald. 
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Among Our Churches 
Church News and Interests 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Fred C. Leining, standing on the 
steps of the post office at Brattleboro, Vt., 
is pictured by the daily papers as catch- 
ing the message which Lindbergh dropped 
from his plane for the mayor and citizens 
of that community. 


Mr. Haynie Summers of Atlanta, Ga., 
editor and publisher of The New Herald, 
recently discontinued, has been confined 
to the hospital for a few days, threatened 
with typhoid fever. 


Mrs. C. Leonard Brown and Miss Clara 
Pitcher of our church in Washington, 
D. C., were in Boston July 25 on their way 
north for their vacations. Miss Pitcher 
went to her old home in Portland, Maine, 
and Mrs. Brown to visit in her old parish 
in West Somerville. 


Rev. Stanley Manning, State Superin- 
tendent of Maine, was at Headquarters 
July 26 with a car filled with young people 
on their way back from the Minneapolis 
Convention. In the party were Donald 
Manning, Henry Favor, Lucy Marsh, 
and Dorothy Perkins, all delegates from 
Maine. Mr. Manning made a detour to 
show the party Watkins Glen, the Cat- 
skill Mountains and the Southern Berk- 
shires. 


Rev. Gordon C. Reardon of Woodsville, 
N. H., with his bride, formerly Miss Elean- 
or Weld Richard, paid a visit to Head- 
quarters July 25. 


Miss Mabel A. Holt is teaching this 
summer at the Maine State School for 
Girls of which Rev. E. W. Webber, a for- 
mer pastor of Marlboro, is superintendent. 
Some thirty-five officers are employed at 
this school. 


OUR HEADQUARTERS STAFF 


Miss Florence I. Adams, accompanied 
by her sister, Miss Stella Adams, spent 
part of her vacation taking a trip by motor 
bus across Massachusetts to New York, 
through the Delaware Water Gap to 
Pennsylvania, and then on to Niagara 
Falls and back across New York State. 


Rev. Leroy Coons, D. D., accompanied 
by Mrs. Coons and Mr. Quentin Coons, 
has returned from a motor trip to Canton, 
Watertown and Rochester, N. Y., taking 
in the Adirondacks and Thousand Islands. 
Dr. Coons’ proposed trip to his old home 
in Ohio was abandoned by the illness of 
his son in Watertown, which used up the 
time saved for Ohio. Dr. Coons returned 
to Boston July 25. 


Dr. and Mrs. John van Schaick, Jr., 
are living at Longwood Towers, Brookline, 
which is the new name of Alden Park 
Manor where they have been living for 
the past year. This apartment hotel is 


situated at Longwood Station on the 
Highland Division of the Boston & Albany 
Railroad and near the Beacon Street line 
of cars which stop for this apartment at 
both Carleton and Howes Streets. 


Indiana 


Indianapolis.—Rey. Fred A. Line, pas- 
tor. This church has had an unusually 
busy season. On June 3 the members of 
the Clifford Stetson Y. P. C. U. presented 
Booth Tarkington’s ‘“‘Ghost Story” to a 
large and appreciative audience, the pro- 
ceeds, which amounted to over $15, be- 
ing applied toward delegates’ expenses to 
the Mid-West Institute. The Men’s 
Fellowship Club held a festival on the 
church lawn June 10, thereby adding 
$21 to the Mile-oc-Fennies Fund. An- 
other lawn social was staged by the men 
July 22 with beneficial results for the 
treasury. For the Chilaren’s Day service 
the members of the Sunday school pre- 
sented the pageant, “God Is Love.” The 
church auditorium was filled with friends 
of the children and the unanimous verdict 
was that it was one of the best Children’s 
Day entertainments Central Church has 
ever had. The Mission Circle held its 
regular monthly meeting at the Delos H. 
Thompson Home at Waldron on July 12. 
It was a beautiful day for an outdoor 
meeting, and about forty ladies met un- 
der the trees on the beautiiul Home grounds 
to hear Mrs. Martha Jones of Clinton, 
N.C., who was the guest of honor, speak. 
The annual election of officers resulted in 
the re-election of Miss Tracy Hartman 
(now Mrs. Dr. Clarke) as president of 
the Circle. Our church people went to 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. A. F. Eubank 
at Adams, fifty miles distant, for the 
regular monthly meeting of the Calendar 
Club of July 14. A very interesting pro- 
gram was provided following the bountiful 
pienic supper. The pastor preached the 
sermon at the Ryder Service at St. Paul’s- 
on-the-Midway, June 19, gave an address 
at the Ohio State Convention, June 20, 
addressed the International New Thought 
Congress in Indianapolis, June 23, and has 
given numerous other Masonic, Odd Fel- 
lows and church addresses during the past 
two months. Mr. Line was elected secre- 
tary of the Lion’s Club of Indianapolis 
at the annual election in June. The All- 
Day Meeting at the Waldron Home was 
held Sunday, July 31. The pastor of this 
church preached the morning sermon. 
That afternoon he and his family and two 
of his young people left for Joliet, Illinois, 
to attend the Mid-West Y. P. C. U. In- 
stitute. Both Mr. and Mrs. Line are on 
the faculty, and Mrs. Line is serving as 
Dean of Women. This church will be 
closed during August, services to be re- 
sumed September 11. The pastor and 


family are planning a trip to New England. 

Oaklandon.—Rev. Fred A. Line, pastor. 
The young people presented a play, 
“Eyes of Love” in the church auditorium 
recently, and an motor load of our young 
people attended the Sunday School and 
Y. P. C. U. Rally at Galveston, Sunday, 
June 24. The Children’s Day services, 
held in the church aucitorium the evening 
of June 19 brought out a congregation 
which packed the church. Our Sunday 
school has a reputation for these chil- 
dren’s entertainments, and its reputa- 
tion was well sustained on this occasion. 
Little Elizabeth List, the six-year old 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Emil List, was 
struck by an automobile on the Pendle- 
ton Pike in front of the List home ten 
days ago and was rendered unconscious. 
She did not regain consciousness for three 
or four days, but at this time she is im- 
proving and hope for her ultimate recov- 
ery is entertained. The Caklandon Uni- 
versalist church people will serve meals 
again at the State Fair in Indianapolis this 
fall, and they will appreciate the patronage 
of all Universalists in the state. It is a 
wonderful opportunity to fill up on 
chircken and other good things. This 
is one of the means by which the Oaklan- 
don people are paying the debt on their 
new church. 


Massachusetts 


Worcester, All Souls.—Rev. F. L. Leav- 
itt, pastor. Some end-of-the-season good 
times have been enjoyed by our Sunday 
school. For the kindergarten and primary 
department a little party was arranged by 
Mrs. Cora Potter and Mrs. Eben Cham- 
berlain, and held on a Saturday afternoon. 
Mothers were invited and cradle-roll 
babies and mothers also. Games were 
played by the children, led by Misses 
Louise Hamblin, Mildred Thayer, and 
Edna Morter. The primary department 
tables were prettily set with fancy crepe 
paper tablecloths, and each place had a 
May basket filled with chocolate-covered 
crackers and animal crackers. Ice cream 
and little cakes were served. Instead of 
the old-time picnic, the Sunday school 
planned a picnic lawn party, which was 
held at the home of Mrs. Eben Chamber- 
lain. The Junior and Intermediate de- 
partments were entertained in the ajfter- 
noon with games, races and a trip through 
Green Hill Park to feed the fish. A picnic 
lunch was eaten on the lawn, and the 
young people gathered in the evening. 
Interesting games and stunts were led by 
assistant Scout Ex., Earle McKinstry, 
and there was dancing on the green with 
music by radio from the Bancroft Ball- 
Room Orchestra. Hot coffee, lemonade 
and ice cream were furnished by the 
Sunday school. The St. Makrina Club 
closed the year with an out-door feast—a 
frankfort roast at the summer camp of 
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Mrs. Cora Potter in Holden. The Ladies’ 
Aid Society also held a pienic at Mrs. 


Potter’s camp. 
* * 


A QUIET WEEK AT MURRAY GROVE 
(Continued from page 1018) 
William P. Flint above Tom’s River for 
dewberries. We gathered quite a few 
and were home in time for dinner. The 
afternoon was devoted to a modified siesta. 
After dinner at night in the autobus, or did 
I call it the Fordbus—she is that by na- 
ture—we motored to Venice crabbing. 
We brought home a bucket full of those 
wriggling dainties—but the details of that 
adventure are, as Kipling says, another 

story. 

Friday: blueberry raid, place, Pine- 
wald, twelve quarts. Friday night crab- 
bing again. Saturday night the big 
event was the masquerade and the thrills 
simply can not be described in print. 

There are no dull hours at Murray 
Grove and back of all our activities is 
the background of the shrine. There is 
inspiration as well as recreation here for 
all and every Universalist is welcome. 

Geo. Wilson Scudder. 


* * 


MURRAY GROVE’S ABSENT MEM- 
BERS 


The plan of inviting the auxiliary soci- 
eties of our churches throughout the 
country to become members of the Mur- 
ray Grove Association has been eminently 
successful. Almost every church in the 
denomination is now represented, so that 
the enterprise is now national in its char- 
acter. Miss Agnes Nicol, the secretary, 
reports that in addition to former mem- 
berships fifty new societies have sent a 
dollar each, and are counted as members 
for 1927. 


* * 


SARAH B. DOOLITTLE BEQUESTS 


Among the bequests under the will of 
the late Sarah B. Doolittle are included 
$5,000 to Doolittle Universalist Home for 
Aged Persons, $500 each to Rev. Charles 
Conklin and Rev. Asa M. Bradley (for- 
mer pastors), Herbert E. Sherman of 
South Foxboro, and $250 each to Miss 
Mabel Watrous, Joseph Watrous and the 
Foxboro Historical Society, all now or 
formerly of Foxboro, and many others out 
of town. 


Notices 


WHAT IS COMING 


Texas Convention, Newcastle, Young County, 
Aug. 26-28. 

Joint Institute at Murray Grove under the aus- 
Pices of the W. N. M. A., the G. S. S. A., and the 
Y. P. C. U. Aug. 27 to Sept. 4. 

North Carolina State Convention. Rocky Mount, 
Sept. 1-4. 

Illinois State Convention, Hutsonville, Sept. 23-28. 

Annual Convention Massachusetts Y. P. C. U., 
Somerville, Mass., Oct. 7-9. 

Biennial Convention of the Women’s National 
Missionary Association, Hartford, Conn. Oct. 18-19. 

Annual Convention of the General Sunday Schoo) 
Association at Hartford, Conn., Oct. 14-18, 1927. 


Universalist General Convention. Hartford, Conn. 
Oct. 19-23, 1927. 

Joint Council of the National Federation of Re- 
ligious Liberals, the World Unity Council, and the 
Chicago Forum Council, Chicago, Nov. 18, 19, 20. 

* x 
NORTH CAROLINA CONVENTION 


The North Carolina Universalist Convention will 
meet in the First Universalist Church of Rocky 
Mount, Sept. 1-4, 1927. at which time amendments 
to the constitution and by-laws will be passed upon. 

Norma Ward Stanfield, Secretary. 
are 
TEXAS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The fortieth annual session of the Texas Univer- 
salist Convention will meet at Newcastle, Young 
County, Aug. 26-28. 

Besides the usual business and devotional meet- 
ings, Institutes will be held at 3 p. m. each day as 
follows: “Organization and Administration,’ W. H. 
Rollins, leader; ‘‘The Bible as the Foundation of 
the Christian Religion,’ Rev. J. D. Barker; “‘The 
Practical Application of Christianity,” Rev. R. L. 
Brooks. 

We hope to have a large automobile party to meet 
at the chapel, corner Texas and Lamar Streets, 
Fort Worth, early Aug. 25, to go through in com- 
pany. Let all who can arrange to go this way write 
me at 902 N. Maine, Cleburne. 

All who plan to go’ to the Convention should 
notify Mrs. George Terrell of Newcastle. 

W. H. Rollins, Secretary. 
* * 


‘YOUNG PEOPLE’S LEADERSHIP CONFER- 


ENCE 


The Young People’s Leadership Conference at 
Ferry Beach, Maine, August 13-20, is planned for 
young people above the usual Y. P. C. U. age. 

General topic for the week: ‘‘Building a Christian 
World.”” Rev. Stanley Manning, dean. Daily 
program includes: 9-10 a. m. Class, ‘‘God in the 
Thought of Man,” teacher, Rev. John Murray At- 
wood, D. D. 10-12 p.m. Forum discussion period 
based on topic for day. 

Monday: ‘‘Family Relations.’”” Speaker, Rev. 
Stanley Manning. The present status of the family. 
Home life. Divorce. Double standard. Who 
shall marry? The church and family life. 

Tuesday: “Industrial Relations.” Special speak- 
er, Rev. Harold Marshall, D. D. Student leaders. 
Topics: The industrial revolution in relation to 
family and community life. Capital vs. Labor. 
Economic imperialism and backward races. 

Wednesday: ‘‘Race Relations.’’ Leader, Mildred 
Towle. Topics: Race consciousness. Race su- 
Periority. Racial problems in America: the immi- 
grant, the negro. Caste and Christianity. 

Thursday: ‘International Relations.” Special 
speaker, Rev. Clarence Skinner, D. D. Topics: Re- 
sults of world war on Christianity at home and 
abroad. Forces making for peace. Forces making 
for war. The church and the program of good-will. 

Friday: “Church Relations.” Rev. Tracy Pull- 
man, leader. Specialspeaker, Rev. John van Schaick, 
D. D. Topics: Co-operation. Federation. Union. 
Our church and its relation to other churches. 

For reservations write Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, 
924 West State Street, Trenton, N. J. Enclose $1 


for dues to the Ferry Beach Park Association. 
x * 


MINISTERS AVAILABLE NEAR BOSTON 


The following ministers have notified the State 
Superintendent that they will be in or about Boston 
during July and August. They may be reached at 
the address given or through the office of the Su- 
perintendent, telephone Kenmore 6570. 

Abbott, Lawrence W., 463 Blue Hill Ave., Rox- 

bury. Roxbury 8791 
Andrew, Frank H., 923 Massachusetts Ave., Cam- 

bridge. University 1640-M. 

Ayres, Samuel G., 36 Winchester St., Brookline. 

Regent 9153-R. 

Barney, Edward M., Fay Ave., Lynn. Home, 

Breakers 6518-W. Office, Jackson 1492. 

Colson, George W., 144 Waltham St., West Newton. 

West Newton 2278-J. 

Dusseault, William F., 39 St. Andrew Road, East 

Boston. East Boston 2163-J. 


Freeman, S. Laurine, 368 Central Street, Saugus. 
(Until July 11 and after Aug. 15.) 

Lothrop, Donald G., 83 Bloomfield St., Lexington. 
Lexington 299-W. 

Marshall, Harold, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 
Kenmore 6570. Home, Melrose 0731. 


Office, 


Milburn, Ulysses S., 88 Waverly St., Everett. Ev- 
erett 3521. 
Paige, John M., General Delivery, Haverhill. Hav- 


erhill 3814-W. 

Paige, Lucius R., 120 Elm St., North Cambridge. 
Porter 2137-M. 

Perkins, Warren S., 30 Pleasant St., Wakefield. 
Crystal 1676-M. > 

Scott, Harold G., 68 Keith St., Weymouth. Wey- 
mouth 1753. 

Sprague, Francis W., 62 Dunster Road, Jamaica 
Plain. Jamaica 1950. 

Van Schaick, John, 176 Newbury St., Boston. Of- 
fice, Kenmore 6570. Home, Regent 1295. 

» * 
CLINTON K. DAVIS LICENSED 


At a recent meeting of the Fellowship Committee 
of Rhode Island a license to preach was given to 
Clinton K. Davies, who for ten years has been su- 
perintendent of the Parkside Chapel in Providence. 
This is a neighborhood church and is non-denomina- 
tional. Mr. Davies is a member and trustee of the 
Church of the Mediator. He had charge of the ser- 
vice in the Church of the Mediator on July 31 in the 
absence of the pastor, Rev. Fred C. Leining. 

* * 
HOTELS AND GARAGES IN HARTFORD 
Hotels . 

Hotel Bond (Convention Headquarters). With 
bath: single, $3.50 to $5.00; double, $5.00 to $8.00. 
Without bath: single, $2.50 to $3.00; double, $4.00 to 
$5.00. 

Bond Annex Hotel. With bath: single, $3.00 to 
$4.00; double, $5.00 to $7.00. Without bath: single, 
$2.00 to $2.50; double, $3.50 to $4.00. 

Bondmore Hotel. With bath: single, $3.00 to 
$3.50; double, $5.00 to $6.00. Without bath: single, 
$2.00 to $2.50; double, $3.50 to $4.00. 

Heublein. With bath: single, $3.50; double, $5.00 
to $6.00. Without bath: single, $2.50. 

Highland Court (American Plan only). With 
bath: suites for two, four or six people, $4.00 to 
$5.00 per person. 

Allyn House. With bath: single, $2.50 to $3.00; 
double, $4.00. Without bath: single, $1.50 to $2.00; 
double, $3.00. 

Garde. With bath: single, $3.00 to $4.00; double, 
$5.00 to $7.00. Without bath: single, $2.00 to $3.00; 
double, $4.00 to $5.00. 

New Dom. With bath: single, $2.50 to $3.00; 
double, $4.50 to $5.00. Without bath: single, $1.75 
to $2.25; double, $3.00 to $4.00. 


Garages 


Hotel Bond, 132 Allyn St., $1.00 a day. 

Highland Court, 25 Belden St., $1.00 a day. 

Trumbull, 339 Trumbull St., 75 cents a day. 

Goldie Bros., 115 High St., 75 cents a day. 

Morgan’s, 210 Farmington Ave. (rear), 75 cents a 
day. 

L. A. Brown, 11 Myrtle St. (rear), 50 cents a day. 

Capitol, 410 Asylum St. 

Make reservations early by addressing Mr. George 
G. Herrick, Chairman Hotel Committee, 124 Edge- 
wood Street, Hartford, Connecticut. 

* * 
SUNDAY PILGRIMAGES IN NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE 


Attention is called to the services which will be 
held at Fremont, N. H., during the month of August. 
On Aug. 7 the first of the series will be held in what 
was formerly the Union Church, but is now the 
Methodist Church at Fremont, at 11 a.m., with a 
sermon by Rev. George F. Fortier, superintendent 
of churches. At 2 p. m. there will be a service at 
the old meeting-house in Fremont, with a sermon by 
Rev. A. M. Bradley. This is one of the Fellowship 
Meetings established by the New Hampshire Uni- 
versalist State Convention and the attendance of 
large delegations from surrounding parishes is urged, 
On Aug. 14 Rev. A. W. Altenbern will preach in 
the Methodist Church at Fremont at 11 a. m. {On 
Aug. 21, Rev. E. W. Whippen will preach in the 
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old meeting-house at Fremont at 1l a.m. On Aug. 
28 Mr. Richard Billings will preach in the old meet- 
ing-house at Fremont at 11 a. m. 

On Sunday, Aug. 21, there will be a special ser- 
vice at East Lempster, N. H., when a bronze tablet 
placed upon the Universalist Chapel will be dedi- 
eatied to the memory of Rev. A. A. Miner, D. D. 
Mr. Conrad B. Rheinard, the pastor at East Lemp- 
ster will be in charge of the services. Rev. Dr. Lee 
S. McCollester will preach the sermon and make the 
dedicatory prayer. 

On Sunday, Aug. 28, will be held the annual pil- 
grimage to the old meeting-house at Langdon, N. H. 
Service at 11 a. m. with sermon by Rev. John B. 
Reardon of Gorham, N. H. Service at 2 p. m., with 
the president of the New Hampshire Convention, 
George E. Danforth presiding, and addresses by Rev. 
L. V. Lobdell and Rev. C. R. Skinner, D. D. 


George F. Fortier. 
fs 3 


SUMMER ADDRESSES 


Rev. J. M. Fogelsong, Pine Grove Beach, Big 
Star Lake, Baldwin, Michigan. 

Rev. F. W. Perkins, D. D., The Moorings, South 
Brooksviile, Maine. 

Rev. H. H. Hoyt, East Hiram, Maine. 

Rey. S. H. Roblin, D D., Picton, Ontario, Canada. 

Rev. Alfred S. Cole, Buckfield, Maine. 

Rev. Helen Ulrich, Box 174, Chautauqua, New 
York. 

Rey. L. S. MeCollester, 209 Broad Street, Clare- 
mont, New Hampshire. 

Rev. J. M. Fogelsong, new home address: 447 
Thomas Street, S. E. Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Rev. Charles Francis Potter, Church of the Divine 
Paternity, 4 West 76th Street, New York City (ac- 
tive minister after Sept. 1, 1927). 

Rev. F. L. Masseck of Sata Paula, California is 
no longer active minister, has been put on the Team- 
work List. 

Rev. E. E. Marggraf, 6 Hapgood Street, Bellows 
Falls, Vermont (on Teamwork List). 

Rey. George F. Magraw, 335 Pine Street, Lockport, 
New York. 

Mrs. Josephine B. Folsom, 8 Main Street, Pitts- 
field, Maine. 

Rev. Evan T. Evans, North Hatley, Province of 
Quebec, Canada. 

Rev. Eimer D. Coleord, Ferry Beach, Maine. 

Rev. H. R. Rose, D. D., South Harpswell, Maine. 


* Oe 


AMENDMENTS TO BY-LAWS AND LAWS OF 
FELLOWSHIP OF THE GENERAL CON- 
VENTION 


The Board of Trustees of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention in carrying out the instructions of 
the Syracuse Convention has gone over the Constitu- 
tion, By-Laws and Laws of Fellowship for the pur- 
pose of clarifying and harmonizing them. Dr. Ed- 
win C. Sweetser of Philadelphia has co-operated 
with a special committee appointed by the Board 
in working this out. 

The Board, therefore, proposes the following 
amendments and publishes them at this time as re- 
quired by law, so that they may be acted upon at 
the Hartford Convention in October. 


Proposed Amendments to By Laws 


Amend Article IX of the By-Laws by substituting 
for the words, ‘“‘the Universalist Leader,” the words, 
“some paper of general denominational circulation,” 
so that the article shall read: ‘“These By-Laws, and 
the Laws of Fellowship, Government, and Disci- 
pline, may be amended at any regular session by a 
vote of two-thirds of the members of the Convention 
present and voting, provided that the number vot- 
ing be not less than a majority of the members of 
the Convention and that notices of the proposed 
amendment be published in some paper of general 
denominational circulation at least three months 
previous to such session.” 


Proposed Amendments to the Laws of Fellow- 


ship, Government and Discipline 


Amend Article III, Section 5, of the Laws of Fel- 
lowship by omitting the words, “setting forth the 
above facts’? and “‘as provided in the preceding 
section,” and by adding, after the word ‘‘year,’’ 
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the words, “unless he belongs to a denomination 
which permits Universalist clergymen to be settied 
as pastors over its parishes without surrendering 
their Universalist fellowship, in which case he may 
be admitted to full fellowship after the same proba- 
tionary period which is required by that denomina- 
tion in granting its full fellowship to Universalist 
clergymen,” so that the section shall read as follows: 

“Any ordained clergyman never before in Uni- 
versalist Fellowship, desiring admission thereto, 
shall present his written application to the Com- 
mittee of Fellowship of the state in -which he resides, 
who shall take action upon the case. It being pro- 
vided that, if everything shall prove satisfactory, the 
candidate may be licensed to enter immediately 
upon the full exercise of ministerial functions, but 
shall be admitted into full fellowship only after a 
probation of one year, unless he belongs to a de- 
nomination which permits Universalist clergymen 
to be settled as pastors over its parishes without 
surrendering their Universalist fellowship, in which 
case he may be admitted to full fellowship after the 
same probationary period which is required by that 
denomination in granting its full fellowship to Uni- 
versalist clergymen.” 

Amend Article IV, Section 8, by omitting the 
words, “It being provided, however, that such 
clergymen, so long as they are pastors of parishes in 
other denominations, shall not have the right to vote 
or hold office in their respective Conventions,’”’ so 
that the section shall read as follows: 

“Any denomination permitting clergymen in the 
fellowship of this Convention to be settled as pas- 
tors over its parishes, without surrender of Univer- 
salist fellowship, shall be accorded similar recog- 
nition by the Universalist General Convention. 
Clergymen of this denomination availing them- 
selves of such reciprocal fellowship shall not thereby 
forfeit their fellowship in this Convention.” 

Amend Article IV, Section 4, by substituting for 
the words, ‘‘who has not,” the words, “‘until he has,”’ 
and by omitting the words, “‘it being provided that 
the requirement of a probation year, as laid down in 
Section 5 of Article III of the Laws of Fellowship, 
Government and Discipline, shall not apply to clergy- 
men granted fellowship under this section,’’ so that 
the section shall read as follows: 

“Any clergyman in fellowship with another de- 
nomination who desires the fellowship of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, under the provisions 
of Section 3 of this Article, shall apply to the Fel- 
lowship Committee having jurisdiction; and no such 
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clergyman shall be settled over a parish in Univer- 
salist fellowship until he has been approved by a 
Committee of Fellowship of this Convention.” 

The Board would renew the recommendation of 
an amendment to the Laws of Fellowship presented 
to the Syracuse Convention but not acted upon by 
that body: 

Amend Article IV by adding the following as 
Section 5: 

“Any federated, union or other parish formed by 
the combination of two or more denominational 
organizations, one of which has been in the Univer- 
salist Fellowship, may be granted fellowship by the 
Convention having jurisdiction upon the recom- 
mendation of its Committee of Fellowship; and 
the parish receiving such fellowship shall be entitled 
to all the rights and privileges of full fellowship, 
provided that all other legal requirements are ful- 
filled.”” 

For the Board of Trustees, 
Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 
* * 


THE FERRY BEACH PARK ASSOCIATION 


The 1927 Institutes will be held as follows: 

Y. P. C. U. Week—Aug. 6-13. Under direction of 
the National Young People’s Christian Union. 

Second Y. P. C. U. Week—Aug. 18-20. A special 
week for older young peopie. 

Boy Scouts Week—During the last of August, 

Weekly rates, per person, including board and 
room, for the coming season will be as follows: 
Rowland Hall $18 or $19. The Underwood $17. 
The Quillen $17. The Cottage (for women) $16. 
The Pavilion $16. Men’s Dormitory $15. Tent 
$15. Quillen House Annex $16. Rates for children 
vary according to age. 

Ferry Beach is reached by the Boston & Maine 
Railroad to Old Orchard, and then by bus or taxi 
to Ferry Beach. Tickets should be purchased to Old 
Orchard. The postoffice address is “The Quillen 
House,” Saco, Me. 

Send your application, with enclosure of one dollar 
annual dues, to the Secretary of the Ferry Beach 
Park Association, Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, 924 West 
State St., Trenton, N. J. 


Married 


On June 28 at Waterloo, Iowa, Juanita Bodell, 
daughter of Rev. W. O. Bodell, and Henry G. Han- 
son. Mr. and Mrs. Hanson will live in Chicago. 


DANIEL WEBSTER said: 


“Who gives to his country an educated Christian 
citizen, serves both God and man forever.” 


This saying is doubly true of the person who gives the world at this time a re- 
ligious and social leader for the training of the youth of this and other lands. 

More than two score of splendid young men and women who wish to give their 

. lives to the moral and religious training of children and youth have applied to Bos- 

ton University School of Religious Education and Social Service for tuition scholar- 

ships. They are for the most part children of ministers, missionaries, teachers and 


ing to $250 each per year. 


other religious and social workers, whose parents have been unable to save enough 
m oney from their small salaries to send their children to college. They are willing 
to work nights, mornings, Saturdays and during their vacations for board, room, 
books, etc., but they need help for tuition fees and other necessary expenses amount- 
Are there not in New England forty laymen or lay- 
women who will send these forty young menand women to college next year? 

A note to the dean of this school will bring you specific information about 
worthy students who will be deprived of training for Christian service unless help is 
received from interested citizens who are willing to make an investment in the 
youth of today to save the civilization of to-morrow. 


Address: WALTER S. ATHEARN, Dean 


Boston University School of Religious Education and Social Service 


Interdenominational 
Co-educational 
College and Professional courses 


20 Beacon Street 
BOSTON 


560 students 
iast year from 22 different relig- 
‘ious bodies 


( 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH- WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper.. To fold in envelope. 60 cents 
@ dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
16 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A ‘“‘Perin’”’ booklet, edition de 
fuses. 20 centseach. $2.00 a dozen. 


miveranliat Po biichine Monge 


Bibles 


For 
Gifts 


Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass, 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such 
transients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


JOSEPH B HORTON, Clerk. 
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Educational 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 
_ Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean: 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK 


Founded 1831 


One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools for girls 


College Preparatory Course 
Four Years 
College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 
Junior College 
Two Years 
Practical Courses 
Home Economics. Commergial. Secretarial. 
Cultural Courses 


Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. iolim 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. 


Outdoor Sports --Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 
A balanced program of work and play 
For catalogue address 
Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy © 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy {is an endowed boarding schoel 
for young men and young women, offering exeap- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commoéi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mase. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offera ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ml. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 

Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


Crackling 


A little boy had been taught to pray 
for all his relatives at the end of his nightly 


“Gentle Jesus.”” One night, as he knelt 
at his mother’s knee, he did not make any 
mention of his favorite aunt. 

“Why, Dickie,’ said his mother, “‘you 
haven’t said, ‘God bless Auntie Gertrude 
and make her happy.’ ” 

“No, mummy,” he said, “and I needn’t 
say it any more. She’s got engaged!’’— 
Exchange. 

* * 

Down in Piedmont, Missouri, there is a 
versatile preacher who advertises in the 
Piedmont Banner as follows: “I preach 
Christ crucified, sell monuments for your 
dead, and auctioneer your property. 
Please let me serve you.” 

* * 

Judge: ‘‘What did you do when you saw 
the deceased? The officer says you neither 
slowed down nor turned out.” 

Dedendant: ‘I took all precautions, 
Your Honor. I blew my horn and cursed 
him.”’—Columbia Jester. 

* * 

“Why do they have those glass cases 
with axes in ’em in the railroad passenger 
cars?”’ 

“Oh, they are put there to use in case 
some one wants to open a window.”— 
Good Hardware. 

* * 

Grandma: “O Jenny, darling, I am sur- 
prised! Aren’t you going to give your 
brother part of your apple?” 

Jenny: “No, Grannie. Eve did that 
and she’s been criticized ever since.’”’— 
Exchange. 

* * 

First Lawyer: ‘How did your client 
take his sentence?” 

Second Lawyer: ‘“‘Not badly; it just 
fits in with the time when his 20-year 
endowment policy matures!’’—London Hu- 
morist. 

* * 

‘“‘Why were you late to Sunday school 
this morning, Tom?” asked the teacher. 

}. “Why, the bell rang before I got here,” 
the little fellow explained.—The Christian 
Herald. 

* * 

Sweet Young Thing (to friend): “Really 
good-looking boys are so scarce these 
days, I think I ought to make mine do 
another year.”—Hachange. 

* * 

Natero’s story is that he set out to drive 
in his car to Twin Falls and picked up the 
dead man, giving him a ride for company. 
—Twin Falls (Idaho) paper. 

* * f 

Many attacks have been reported by 
dogs during the last eighteen months.— 
Suburban item in the New York Times. 

* * 

“What is a detour?” 

“The roughest distance between two 
points.’”’—Christian Science Monitor. 
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Songs of Work and Worship 


The New Sunday School and 
Y. P. C. U. Hymnal 


By Stella Marek Cushing and Jason Moore 


In preparing ‘Songs of Work and Worship,” material has been 
selected to meet the needs of Church Schools and Young People’s So- 
cieties in all parts of our country. The aim of the editors has been to 
limit the selection to a comparatively small number of hymns, including 
only such as, by careful study, have been found to be indispensable for 
a young people’s hymnal. By this means much undesirable material has 
been excluded, and it therefore becomes possible to publish this book 
at.a moderate price. There are included many songs which can hardly 
be classified as hymns, but which appear to have such distinct value for 
Church School use as to warrant their inclusion in this hymnal. 

“Songs of Work and Worship” offers numerous improvements over 
hymnals previously published. Metronome markings are associated 
with each hymn to aid in determining proper tempos. Scriptural quota- 
tions are from the American Revised Version except that the words ‘“‘God’’ 
and “Lord” are substituted for “Jehovah.” Words will be found set to 
proper tunes. There has been included a number of original songs and 
hymns, which each new hymnal should contain in the hope that at least 
some may prove a permanent contribution to hymnology. The editors 
have conscientiously striven to select only hymns and songs of sterling 
worth, with strong melodies and marked rhythm—two requisites de- 
manded by American youth. 

The services in “Songs of Work and Worship” have received careful 
attention. Many have had a trial in Church Schools before publication, 
and have given satisfaction. It is felt that the two forms of service offered, 
one simple and one elaborate, will meet all needs. It is hoped that the 
Junior Church Service will receive widespread approval, and that it may 
prove an incentive to beautifying and dignifying the opening services of 
many Church Schools. 


Price: Single copies, 60 cents; in lots of 50 or more, 55 cents 


Copies sent for examination upon request 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


The Life Story ot 


Handicapped OP ee tein Bisbee 


By Dorothy Hall , 
With the collaboration of Frank Oliver Hall 


The thrilling story of how a sick and lame country boy fought for an 
education and made his way up in the world. 

How a handicapped man, suffering almost constant pain, radiated 
cheer and courage. 

Including the best of the Front Porch Studies. 


““A Fascinating Human Document’’ 
Price $2.00, postpaid . 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street Boston, Massachusetts 
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